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® Here is a oe ——_ that will boost ‘your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


® OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


® FORMULAS BY THE NATION’S EXPERTS 
Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 

® NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


* ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 


2. International 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 












“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” International Milling Company Mi polis 1,-Mii 


for my subscription to the ‘PROMOTION OF THE MoNnTH”’ in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the ‘“‘“PROMOTION OF 
THE MontH” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays [| 


Bakery Name 
Addr 
City. State 


Attenti of: 
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0 Ee. y- 
THE CONTROLLED FUNGAL 
ENZYME SUPPLEMENT,  —— 
Fg IS NOW AVAILABLE 
“—— IN TABLET FORME 


‘dL, 4A ~ 


M-L-O TABLETS are easy to handle and convenient 
to use. They reduce freight expense, conserve valuable 
storage space, save handling labor, simplify scaling, 
reduce waste and guarantee accuracy in usage. 


You can be sure of uniformity, strength and stability 
in M-L-O TABLETS: They dissolve quickly in water 
giving you thorough distribution of the active enzymes 


Temp celttamelolerea st 


Mail coupon for free sample. 


or al 
RELAXED, EXTENSIBLE DOUGHS THE ; aryols Co. 


REDUCED MIXING TIME 742 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
FASTER PAN PROOFING 


IMPROVED SYMMETRY 


ADDED SOFTNESS 
UNIFORM QUALITY 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a sample of M-L-O TABLETS and 
directions for use. 


company 


address 





location 


ordered by 
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“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











STATE 





BECAUSE: 
We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 56 years 








Bay STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Widiers 2,/-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








ENCORE 


SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 


MASTERPIECE - 





Hv ing 





Office: 576 GRAIN ene saneoees 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


MINNESOTA 





MILLS AT APPLETON, 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





—————s 











. Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Flour Mills af: 

Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 


DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 


General Offices: 
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Nebraska wheat is fa- 

mous because 98% of 

the crop is approved for 

its milling and baking 
quality. WISDOM bakers’ 
Patent is a mix of both 
strong and mellow varieties 
of this noted Nebraska wheat. 
To bring Nebraska quality into 
your plant, always buy WISDOM. 


lt—alone—can reduce your flour 


blending problem. 





Omaha, Nebraska 
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Flour bags for 57?'@ 





BAND-LABEL 
FLOUR BAGS 
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My. Baker, 


Here’s How... 


Just buy your flour in Bemis Cotton Bags. They can 
usually be resold, for household uses, for within 4 or 5 
cents of the original price, so that’s what they really 
cost you. Women jump at the bargain ... good fabric 
at one-third less than store price. 


You can’t beat that for an economical, efficient way to 
get your flour. Ask your flour miller to ask his Bemis 
Man for complete details. 


8 
" emis Ba§ 
CM1S 
ie: oe 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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WM WELL 
MILLING 


COMPANY 


a 





Again and again it has been demonstrated that the skill and sin- 


cerity of the miller are paramount factors in flour quality from 
the baker’s standpoint. That is the kind of character you will find 
in KELLY’S FAMOUS. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Night and Day 


Week after week, month after month, 
the rolls of this large Nebraska 
flour mill are grinding— 

Milimg good flour for 

particular bakers 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Identical [fa LOU RS 


Performance 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. 


Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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...then | sez to the Boss: 

DON’T TIE MY HANDS! 
Before you go shopping for “flour bargains” 
give me at least 50%* 





DRINKWATER FLOUR 


When you’re right down there to watch perfect brown loaves coming out 
of the ovens—you know what made ’em perfect!..That’s why I gotta have 
some Drinkwater! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want tomake the best loaf in town! 
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. a Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Comment... 
--- by Cooley 











‘~he movie you may see tonight was produced 
last year. The book you bought last week was 
announced six months before publication — even 
the consumer magazines you read were planning 
ihe current issue several 
weeks ago. 

(We won’t mention the 
television programs which 
were first written 20 years 
ago.) 

If all these forms of com- 
munication took so long to get 
to their finished state, how 
can the baking industry ex- 
pect to reap the full benefits 
of such outstanding promo- 
tions as Picnic Month and 
Sandwich Month unless the 
baker starts thinking about his part of the en- 
deavor before the Fourth of July? 

There should be advertising layouts to be 
planned, tie-in promotions to be discussed, Bakers 
of America Program materials to be ordered, 
newspaper editors to be talked to, radio and TV 
station program directors to be approached. 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


To be of greatest help to your industry, and 
(of more direct importance to you) to be able 
to capitalize fully on National Picnic Month, 
your sales force should have been planning its 
participaticn a menth ago. If new items are con- 
temp!ated, or new packaging of buns and rolls 
expected, the production department should b2 
alerted now. 

July is Picnic Month. August is Sandwich 
Month. These months are two-thirds of the baking 
industry’s national promotion effort. They are 
million-dollar efforts if they are met with com- 
plete cooperation by the local baker. They are 
two-dollar efforts if you don’t help. The super- 
markets go all out, the meat peop'e go all out 
everyone who makes a product that goes between 
two slices of bread goes all out, and you owe it 
to your industry, your allied food industries and 
your ledger to go all out. 


* 


It isn’t that Chile is mixing fish flour with wheat 
flour that’s serious—it’s that the kids they fed the 
$2%!* stuff to didn’t notice any difference. See page 46. 


One of the most p'easurab'e parts of conven- 
tioneering is the chance to say hello to nice people 
one hasn’t seen since last year. It is doubly pleas- 
urable to be a small part of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., which is filled with people of that category 
and is, I believe, the original birthplace of the 
“b2 my guest”’ phrase. 


“It is all well and good for a limited number of in- 
dustry members to join together in the work of the na- 
tlona!, rezional, state and local associations. It is a fine 
thing for a handful of bakers to provide the funds for the 
national promotional work. But they cannot do the job 
alone, nor can the small number of people employed by 
the bahers, accomplish the task before them if they must 
conduct their work from the top with little or no co- 
Operation from individual bakers in their own localities.” 

Lewis G. Graeves, chairman of the board of governors, 
American Bakers Assn. 


* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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Editorials ... 


OOD faddism, more and more widely recog- 
Fiizca as a menace to public health and welfare, 
generates more and more resistance. Save for a 
crackpot fringe, nutritionists are enlisted pretty 
solidly against the follies of the most vicious food 
cranks, and official discountenance is being mani- 
fested with increasing emphasis. 

Before us lies a good example of the growing 
resistance movement. It is a news release from 
he Utah agricultural extension bureau, designed 
fo» widespread distribution among daily and wee!:- 
ly newspapers, trade journals and radio and tc!e 
vision stations. Under its caption, ‘Food Fads Are 
Costly,” Elna Miller, extension nutritionist, gives 
words to these warnings: 

“Dost food fads add unnecessary expense to 
eating. 

“Promoters usually have something to sell, 

ither special food products or special cock:ne 
utensils or devices for preparing foods. 

“Before falling for a fad, housewives should 
consider what they are getting for their money 
ard should be skeptical about extravagant or 
sensational ‘health’ claims or scare stories against 
familiar foods or cooking utensils. 

“Some food fads or superstitions are harmful 
because they cheat the body of needed nutrients. 

“Among the fads that are misleading and edd 
neediess cost and labor to meals are those that 
advocate fresh home-ground whole wheat—with a 
special grinder—as more nutritious and healthful 
than commercially ground whole wheat.” 

Yogurt and blackstrap diets generally kill 
themselves off under the weight of their own do- 
merits, and a hundred years of branny-breadism 
has no more than finger-dented white bread, but 
it is clear to those who would have a well- 
nourished generation that when the total faddism 
affects the welfare of millions we can’t wait for 
fads to die—they must be liquidated. 


Food and grocery manufacturers, despite 
lower earnings per dollar of sales, have earned 
more money for stockholders, paid employees 
higher wages and given consumers a dividend 
in the form of better service and value. The long- 
run decline in the profit rate on sales in the last 
15 vears has definitely not meant a decline in the 
industry’s earnings in total dollars, or per dollar 
ct investment. While profits per dollar of sales 
have been cut in half, the past 15 years have 
witnessed such a tremendous increase in dollar 
sales that total dollars of profits have rough!yv 
dcubled.—Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery 
ifanufacturers of America. 


Mr. Crumb... 




















“Our pies may leak a little, boss, but think what 
we save on labels.” 





JULY 
IS 
PICNIC 
MONTH 


AUGUST 
IS 
SANDWICH 
MONTH 
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Kansas City Bakers Still Out 


KANSAS CITY—The nine major wholesale baking plants here closed 
May 22 by a strike of inside production workers still have not resumed pro- 
duction as negotiations between the union and the bakeries continue. 

With about 80% of Kansas City bread supply affected by the strike, 
the closed-down plants include Continental Baking Co.; General Baking 
Co.; American Bakeries Co.; Holsum Bakers; Interstate Bakeries Corp.; 
Manor Bakers; Wagner Baking Co.; Carter-Murrell Baking Co. and Queen’s 


The local union of the Bakery & Confectionery Workers International 
Union were seeking a shortened work week to 35 hours, but contracts were 
signed with several firms at 40 hours, with a 10¢ per hour pay increase. 


The struck companies are offering 7¢. 


A wave of strikes throughout the baking industry the past 
month have generally been settled in 10 days or less; pay increases 
took the place of shorter work weeks, and contributions to welfare 
funds and other fringe benefits were prevalent. 


Setting the nationwide pattern, 


the strike of production workers in 


Metropolitan and upstate New York netted workers 6¢ an hour additional, 
with higher fringe benefits slated for next October when the employer 
contribution to the welfare fund will go to $3.30 weekly from $2.70. 


Net Income of 
21 Bakeries 
Up During '53 


WASHINGTON — The net income 
(after taxes) in the baking industry 
was larger in 1953 than in 1952, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York from 
financial reports published so far this 
year. The net income represented a 
drop of 1/10 of 1% of baking industry 
sales over the previous year, however. 

The compilation shows that 21 bak- 
eries had a net income of $54,340,000 
in 1953, compared with $52,769,000. 

The bakeries’ net income in 1953 
was 12% of the net assets as com- 
pared with 12.2% in 1952. 





Biscuit and Cracker Men 
Sights on a Billion-Dollar 


CHICAGO The president of the 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Association of America visualizes a 
billion-dollar-a-year industry by 1960, 
members of the association were told 
at their 51st annual meeting. 

J.S. Vander Heide, Holland-Ameri- 
can Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
said “the prospects of reaching this 
goal are bright indeed.” The biscuit 
and cracker group met jointly with 
the Independent Biscuit Manufactur- 
ers Co., Inc., at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago late last month. 

Mr. Vander Heide recalled that a 
“remarkable increase” in sales was 
recorded during the war years. Al- 
though increased population account- 
ed for some of the jump, he said that 
higher per capita consumption was 
also evident. 

“During this eight year span, sales 
rose from $200,000,000 in 1939 to 
$540,000,000 in 1947 — an industry 
growth of 169% in eight short years. 
The production of the average plant 
was significant in this period in that 
it rose from $550,000 in 1939 to $1,- 
500,000 in 1947. 

“The industry is still in a healthy 
state with the 1952 census estimate 
reporting sales of biscuits and crack- 





ers at about $725,000,000. Estimating 
the 1953 sales on the basis of a 3% 
increase, the industry is now close to 
the 800 million dollar bracket. 

“That’s a pretty healthy chunk of 
the baking business, with the member 
companies of our association doing 
an estimated 95% of the total,’”’ Mr. 
Vander Heide said. 

The objective of the industry is to 
maintain the position of consumption 
of biscuit and crackers per capita and 
to initiate an increase in accord with 
the population increase, the speaker 
said. He recommended that the in- 
dustry collectively adopt measures to 
insure increased per capita consump- 
tion. ““We should refrain in our adver- 
tising and sales from selling by com- 
parison, by switching, and last but 
not least, selling discounts; and insti- 
tute sales by preference and by 
choice,” he said. 

A recent survey was made among 
housewives by the University of 
Michigan as to the serving of pack- 
aged cookies in their homes. The sur- 
vey showed that a large percentage of 
the women were reluctant to serve 
store-bought cookies to their guests 
because they thought it would reflect 
on their baking ability. More so when 


BISCUIT MEN MEET—Members of the board of directors of the Independent 
Biscuit Manufacturers Co., Inc. met during the recent joint meeting of the 
IBMC and the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers Assn. at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. Seated (left to right) are: David A. Parks, Chattanooga Bakery, Inc., 


Chattanooga, Tenn.; Harry D. Butler, IBMC secretary; J. S. Vander Heide, 
Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. D. Percy, Malbis 


Bakery Co., Mobile, Alabama, vice president; and Richard H. Schmidt, Jr., 
Crescent Macaroni and Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa, treasurer. Standing 


(left to right): David F. Bremner, Jr., Grocers Biscuit Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; H. Leslie Popp, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Milton H. Tap- 


pan, Johnson Biscuit Co., Sioux City, lowa; Frank J. Delaney, Midwest Biscuit 
Co., Burlington, Iowa, president; and Carl H. Wortz, III, Wortz Buscuit Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark. Mr. Tappan and Mr. Wortz are new members of the board. 


Set Their 
Industry 


the store bought or packaged cookies 
bore a brand name. 

“It might well be that the sale of 
baker’s cookies could be increased 
considerably if they had more of the 
home-baked appearance minus the 
brand name,” Mr. Vander Heide said. 


Cocoa Price Crisis 


A strong recommendation that 
chocolate processors make no com- 
mitments on any but a hand-to-mouth 
basis until autumn highlighted a talk 
by Howard O. Frye, General Foods 
Corp. 

Talking on the current status of 
cocoa and chocolate products, Mr. 
Frye declared that today there exists 
in cocoa a price situation equal to 
that in coffee, but with much less 
publicity. The American people have 
been shielded from the full impact of 
the high price of cocoa-beans because 
manufacturers have been using in- 
ventories bought at less than today’s 
peak prices, This situation, the speak- 
er pointed out, obviously cannot last. 

Sketching the problems confronting 
growers and processors, the speaker 
termed today’s high price the result 
of “simply a supply and demand prob- 
lem” adding that how long the Amer- 
ican economy would agree to pay this 
price “remains to be seen.” 

“Unless there is a definite drop in 
American consumption I don’t foresee 
any change in the price of cocoa- 
beans between now and November,” 
he concluded. 


Officers Reelected 

All officers of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association 
of America were reelected at a meet- 
ing held at the Drake Hotel May 27. 
The officers are: J. S. Vander Heide, 
Holland-American Wafer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., president; A. P. Striet- 
mann, United Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, vice president; Hanford Main, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long Island 
City, N.Y., vice president; G. H. Cop- 
pers, National Biscuit Co., New York, 
N.Y., vice president; and Walter 
Dietz, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

Members reelected to serve on the 
board of directors for a two year 
term were: Paul Schulze, Jr., Schulze 
& Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago; J. C. 
McMullen, Weston Biscuit Co., Pas- 
saic, N.J.; Frank J. Delaney, Jr., Mid- 
west Biscuit Co., Burlington, Iowa; 
C. H. Wortz, Jr., Wortz Biscuit Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark.; and G. H. Coppers, 
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Hanford Main, and A. P. Strietmann. 

The position of director, food in- 
dustries division, business and defense 
service administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been offered 
to J. S. Vander Heide, president of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn., according to an announcement 
made at the annual meeting. 

Mr. Vander Heide leaves shortly 
for Washington, D.C., to confer with 
Commerce department officials con- 
cerning the position. 

The offer, if accepted, would entail 
his employment in Washington for a 
six-month period. His status with his 
present organization would remain 
unchanged. The position is without 
compensation and is a part of the 
government’s continuing effort to get 
top men from business and industry 
to head departments dealing with the 
problems of specific industries. 

The food industries division is one 
of the 25 industry divisions within the 
business and defense service admin- 
istration. The 25 divisions together 
represent more than 400 branches of 
domestic industry and furnish the 
major point of contact between busi- 
nessmen and the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 
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ABA Begins 1954 
Meeting Planning 


CHICAGO—tThe annual convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. next 
October will be built around the 
theme “Our Future is Now,” Lewis G. 
Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking 
Corp., Washington, D.C., ABA chair- 
man, has announced. The convention 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago, October 16-20. 

“From all indications 1954 is shap- 
ing up as a year in which certain 
patterns are being set for the baking 
industry; it may well be the year of 
decision,’’ Mr. Graeves said in com- 
menting on the convention theme. 

“That is why emphasis will be 
made throughout the convention pro- 
gram on the importance of bakers 
building now for a greater industry 
in the future. 

“As a part of preliminary plans 
being formulated for the meeting, 
members of the convention commit- 
tee are looking for prominent speak- 
ers from outside the baking industry 
for fresh viewpoints. 

“Naturally we are also going to 
call upon members of our own indus- 
try to deliver messages of prime im- 
portance.” 

Mr. Graeves urged every baker, 
large and small, to reserve the time 
in October to be present in Chicago 
to attend what promises to be the 
baking industry’s “most interesting 
and informative convention program.” 

Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., 
Los Angeles, ABA second vice presi- 
dent, is chairman of the 1954 con- 
vention committee. 
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Bread Weight 


SACRAMENTO-—Sliced bread can- 
not be sold in packages which weigh 
more or less than the weights pro- 
vided under the California standard 
bread loaf law. Attorney General 
Edmund G. Brown has so ruled in an 
opinion requested by the state de- 
partment of agriculture. The ruling 
states a standard loaf must weigh not 
less than 15 oz. or more than 17 0z. 
A standard large loaf must weigh 
not less than 22% oz. and not more 
than 25 oz. 

Any sale of packaged bread in 
California which deviates from these 
standards constitutes a misdemeanor. 
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E. P. Colby, Southern 
Baking Leader, Dies 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Earle P. 
Colby, president of the Ambrosia 
Cake Co. and a leader in the south- 
ern baking industry for 30 years, died 
June 1 after four months’ illness. 

Mr. Colby purchased the Jackson- 
ville plant of Ambrosia in 1925 and 
in 10 years had expanded into Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and Greensboro, N.C., 
to stretch his sales territory through- 
out the South. 

He was president of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. in 1950-51—the term 
which saw the School of Baking Sci- 





Earle P. Colby 


ence and Management established at 
Florida State University through the 
efforts of the Southern Bakers Assn., 
to become the country’s first four- 
year college course leading to a de- 
gree in baking production and man- 
agement. He served on the board of 
governors of the SBA and was a 
member of the board of trustees of 
the SBA University Fund. 

In addition to his widow, Marjorie, 
and a daughter, Mrs. William Rohan, 
Mr. Colby is survived by a grand- 
daughter, brother and sister. 
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Illinois Production 
Men Take Plant Tour 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. — Over 56 
members and guests of the Central 
Illinois Production ©lub visited Mrs. 
Tuckers Foods plant in Jacksonville, 
Ill., and watched production of vege- 
table shortenings and margarine. 

Hosts were Sam Pack, plant man- 
ager; Larry Holt, sales manager of 
the bulk division of Sherman, Texas; 
Arch Mathews, sales service; Harry 
Wegehoft, personnel director; John 
Gillespie, Springfield representative, 
and Rex Montgomery, Peoria sales 
representative. 

Following the tour the club held a 
brief business meeting in the con- 
ference room. The members decided 
to hold the annual picnic at Keene- 
land Park in Peoria, June 29. 

The committee is made up of Pe- 
oria men with Ralph Melvin, Mel- 
vins Bakery, chairman, assisted by 
Charles Dodd, Dodds Bakery; Lyle 
Tilton, Tiltons Bakery; George Hen- 
inger, Standard Brands, Inc., and E. 
L. Hunter, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co. Sherman Dobbins, Dobbins 
Bakery, Canton, presided at the busi- 
ness session in the absence. of Ray 
Briggs of Rockford. 
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Army Gradually 
Closing Its 
Bakeries 


American Bakers Assn. 
Head Says Industry 
Can Supply Needs 


CHICAGO—tThe closing of bakeries 
now operated by the U.S. Department 
of the Army will provide individual 
bakers with another opportunity for 
service to the nation, according to 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

Commenting on a report that the 
Ariny is gradually closing its bakeries 
in the U.S., Mr. Kelley pointed out 
that the ABA national affairs com- 
mittee, headed by John T. McCarthy, 
Toledo, “has been in close contact 
with this matter for some time.” 

In Washington, Col. J. S. Kujawski, 
Food Service Division, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, told the 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
cently that the army will have 26 
bread bakeries in the country in 
1955, nine less than the 35 in opera- 
tion during 1954. There will be 24 
bakeries overseas both years, he said. 

“The trend with respect to bakeries 
is downward,” Col. Kujawski said. 
He then told the committee: 

“We are still in the process of 
closing bakeries where economy or 
other military reasons dictate such 
closing.” 

A bill, H.R. 8832, proposes that 
government facilities be permitted to 
operate only in cases where civilian 
business cannot supply the necessary 
services. The House subcommittee on 
intergovernmental relations has rec- 
ommended that the government re- 
move itself from the operation of 
such facilities as bakeries and food 
commissaries. 

“There are bakers in virtually ev- 
ery army camp area who are equipped 
to supply the daily needs of the armed 
forces,” Mr. Kelley said. “The army 
can be sure of uniformly high quality, 
fully nutritious products when sup- 
plied by a baker. 

“The army statement, I believe, is 
a significant indication of a trend to 
less government competition with pri- 
vate business. We hope sincerely that 
that trend will continue.” 
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Bulletin on Wheat and 
Fiour Quality Published 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—“A Re- 
view of Methods for Determining the 
Quality of Wheat and Flour for 
Breadmaking” has been published by 
the Kansas State College here as 
Technical Bulletin No. 76. 

Describing cooperative investiga- 
tions between the college and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
bulletin was authored by Byron S. 
Miller, chemist with the Field Crops 
Research Branch, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, and John A. 
Johnson, associate professor, depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling in- 
dustries, Kansas State College. De- 
scribed are simple physical and chem- 
ical ests, physico-chemical tests, 
dough and baking tests. 

The bulletin is available from the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Manhattan, Kansas. 








Ray Murray 
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E. D. Sidders 


Ward Baking Sets Up 2 Regions 


NEW YORK — The formation of 
eastern and western regional di- 
visions of the Ward Baking Co., 
bakers of Tip-Top bread and cakes, 
has been announced by Edward A. 
McLaughlin, president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. McLaughlin said that the 
change was brought about by the 
steady growth of the company, which 
has been particularly rapid in the 
past few years. He explained that he 
and other Ward officers felt such a 
regional set-up will give closer super- 
vision of the sales and operation of 
the firm’s 23 widely separated bak- 
eries. 

Ray Murray, company vice presi- 
dent, who has made his headquarters 
in the New York office, assumes the 
additional position as manager of the 
western region with headquarters at 
114 S. Racine Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Named as assistant western regional 
manager was Joseph V. Serwatka, 
formerly manager of the New Or- 
leans, La., bakery. 

The eastern regional manager is E. 
D. Sidders, formerly assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, who makes his 
headquarters at 475 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Assistant manager of the 
eastern region is Chester C. Beach, 
who had been manager of the New- 
ark, N. J., bakery since 1950. 

Mr. Murray joined Ward in Chi- 
cago in 1923. After working in the 
cake shipping department and sales 
department, he was named district 
superintendent in 1934, Chicago sales 
manager in 1938, and manager of the 
Chicago bakery in 1942. In 1951 he 
was brought to the New York home 
office as assistant general sales man- 
ager, named sales manager in 1953 
and in August, 1953, was elected a 
vice president of the company. 

Mr. Sidders, who was born in Penn- 
sylvania but grew up in Sebring, 
Fla., takes over his eastern manager’s 
post after 20 years with Ward. He 
started in the Detroit bakery as a 
route salesman in 1934. He was res- 
taurant sales superintendent, restau- 
rant sales manager, and bread sales 
manager before moving to the Bronx 
bakery in 1942 as sales manager, then 
assistant manager and manager of 
the bakery there. In July, 1950, he 
was appointed assistant general sales 
manager for the company. 


Mr. Serwatka also has a long his- 
tory with Ward, starting as a sales- 
man in Cleveland in 1921. In addition 


to a number of other posts, he served 
as assistant manager in Boston prior 
to his appointment as manager of the 
New Orleans bakery in 1950. Mr. 
Beach, the new assistant eastern re- 
gional manager, has served as a 
general office field man and as man- 
ager of the bakeries in Columbus, 
Detroit and Newark. 


Other Promotions Listed 

Other promotions within the com- 
pany brought about by the formation 
of the new regional offices include at 
Newark, Edward A. Brennan, Jr., for- 
merly assistant manager, is the new 
bakery manager with William S. Nel- 
son, previously general office field 
man, as his assistant. 

In Tampa, Fla., Alexander H. 
Brice, formerly chief clerk of that 
office, has been named the new man- 
ager with Frank Salemi, the sales 
manager since 1952, as his assistant 
bakery manager. In New Orleans, 
John E. Traugott, who served as 
assistant manager, is now the bakery 
manager. 
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Production Speaker 


NEW YORK—George N. Graf, gen- 
eral manager and director of mer- 
chandising, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc., will be the 
speaker at the June 7 meeting of the 
Metropolitan Bakery Production Club 
at the George Washington Hotel. 
This will be the last meeting of the 
group before adjourning for the Sum- 
mer, and Mr. Graf’s subject, ‘“Take a 
Walk Around Your Chair,” will be 
practical as well as inspirational, the 
group reports. 








Farmers’ Share 


WASHINGTON — The farmers’ 
share in the average price of a loaf 
of bread in U.S. has decreased, a 
U.S. government survey reports. The 
International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers says the survey 
shows the farmers’ share of a 1 Ib. 
loaf of bread now is 19%, compared 
with 25% eight years ago. Consum- 
ers paid an average of 16.4¢ for a 
pound loaf of white bread in 1953, 
an increase of 6¢ over the price eight 
years ago. High labor, production 
and transportation costs were blamed 
for the decrease in the farmers’ 
share. 
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‘It’s the Little Things That Count” in 
Building Profits, N. Y. Retailers Told 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
American Baker Editorial Staff 

NEW YORK The need for con- 
servative optimism, confidence, and 
positive determination that good 
products plus good business methods 
can mean a secure future for the 
retail baking industry, was the basis 
of the message presented at the 58th 
annual convention of the New York 
State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers, Inc 

The meeting, held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt here May 23-25, attracted 
a record breaking registration which, 
including the ladies, represented 500 
bakers and 300 allieds. 

Sound counsel on this approach to 
today’s problems facing the industry 
was offered by Albert R. Fleischmann, 
vice president of Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, in a keynote address 
built around the theme, “Look Up 
and Look Out.” 

This speaker contended that “in 
the march of industrial progress we 
never stand still but progress or fall 
by the wayside.” He stated that the 
progressive retail baker is here to 
stay and indicated that “the challenge 
of tomorrow is today’s job, a task 
confronting us right now.” 

Viewing the retail baker as a tra- 
ditional American institution which 
is part of the very scheme of life in 
this country, he saw a bright future 
despite increased acceptance of other 
products if the retailer continuously 
keeps abreast of changing conditions 
and is prepared to cope with them. 

“To those of courage the future 
only holds a stimuating challenge to 
step out in front,” he declared, and 
urged the bakers to stress top quality 
products and variety and watch pro- 
duction efficiency, cost efficiency and 
sales efficiency remembering that 
“it’s the little things that count.” 


Mr. Fleischmann pointed to the 
expanding consumer market as an 
indication of the possibilities in the 
future, noting that many current 
factors should show what lies 
ahead. Among these he listed more 
new families of increased average 
size, longer life expectancy, more 
women working and seeking “con- 
venience foods,” larger incomes and 
an increase in the percentage of 
paychecks spent for food and the 
1960 population estimate of 180 
million. 


On the other side of the ledger, 
Mr. Fleischmann saw convenience 
foods outside the industry as real 
competitors, stating that merchants 
who can save her time, money and 
trouble will appeal to her. In this con- 
nection he advised the bakers to con- 
sider self service before saying “it’s 
not for me.’ He contended that any 
way of handling more customers more 
efficiently should be considered al- 
though not “self service’”’ but “‘stream- 
lined service” should be the aim. 

Touching on advertising, promotion 
and public relations, he said that the 
retail baker should be “a _ friendly 
embassador of good will for his shop” 
and practice the golden rule at all 
times. 

Reference to the size of the po- 
tential American food basket and the 
necessity of the retail bakers in aim- 
ing to use all possible means to cap- 
ture their share of it was further 
stressed by William F. Thie, Virginia 
Bakery, Cincinnati, president of the 


Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
in a brief address at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention. 

He stated that “complacency has 
no part in the makeup of a retail 
baker” and told them to fight for 
their share of the food dollar. 


Need for Cooperation 

He further stated that there was 
a need for cooperation with each 
other more than ever before, and 
noted the position of ARBA in this 
picture. He said that bakers should 
show pride in their profession and 
not labor under a false sense of 
security but cooperate and coordinate 
their efforts to do an effective job 
of seeking and getting their share of 
the food dollar. 

One of the features of the program 
Was a panel session presented by the 
Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club, Inc. based on the theme “What 
I Would Do If I Were A Retail 
Baker.” The panel consisted of Fred 
Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn; Herman Tyor, Wheatality 
Baking Corp., Bronx, and Dan Casey, 
A. Levy & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, with 
Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, acting 
as moderator. 

Discussing bread baking at the 
panel session, it was pointed out that 
the retailer should not only offer 
bread but actively sell it and, above 
all, stress variety and quality. Fresh- 
ness and taste are the two most im- 
portant requirements of good bread 
and the retailer is naturally geared 
to accomplish these objectives, it was 
noted. 

Covering the subject of cake pro- 
duction the bakers were urged to use 
basic, fresh ingredients and strive 
for consistent quality and uniformity 
in production. Touching on taste, the 
bakers were counselled to change 
flavors subtly about four times a 
year to keep customers’ taste for 
favorite items from going stale and 
change types of fillings in a regular 
routine. 

Cost factors were also stressed and 
the bakers urged to keep scales in 
proper working order, get true costs 
and be certain to accurately compute 
over-all labor costs. 
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The panel also featured a discussion 
of cookie production covering the 
three basic types, snaps, short bread 
and soft cookies. 

In the production of snaps it was 
indicated that the balance of sugar 
and shortening were the important 
factors in eating quality with in- 
creased sugar making the cookie less 
mealy and more crunchy. In the prep- 
aration of varieties such as oatmeal, 
chocolate and coconut cookies it was 
noted that flour should be reduced 
in proportion to the flavor type added. 

Regarding the shortbread type 
cookie, it was pointed out that the 
percentage of shortening can run rel- 
atively high, but the character of the 
flour then becomes an important fac- 
tor. Also, the finer the particle size 
of the sugar used, the crisper the 
cookie will be, it was indicated. 

Prior to this session a fancy cookies 
demonstration was presented by Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., fea- 
turing John Rechis. 

Suggestions on better merchandis- 
ing procedures, illustrated with col- 
ored slides, were offered by R. L. 
Short of Swift & Co., Chicago. In the 
address he saw good, modern mer- 
chandising as the key to increased 
sales in the retail bakery but cau- 
tioned that first the product must be 
good, wholesome and attractive to 
have sales value. 

This speaker stressed proper pre- 
sentation of specials and use of point 
of purchase materials to increase im- 
pulse sales, noting that high priced 
specials should not be run early in the 
week and favorites should not be 
overdone. He further stressed the tie- 
in of counter and window displays 
and the use of real fruit and other 
display devices for attractive win- 
dows. The colored slides presented 
during the address illustrated effec- 
tive displays of a variety of cakes, 
pies, pastry and cookies. 


Cake Selling 


Further stress on cake selling was 
made in a panel presentation at the 
closing session with John Benkert, 

Benkert’s Bakery, Great Neck, N. Y., 
and W. H. Schonleber, Aunt Jennie’s 





THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE — The crowd shown in part above demon- 


strated its desire to learn something 
meeting of New York retail bakers. 


new in merchandising during the 


They jammed the floor as literature 


on better selling was displayed on the rostrum. 





June, 1954 





Charles Vogel 


Bake Shop, Rochester, N.Y., acting 
as co-chairmen. 

This portion of the program fea- 
tured members of the association pre- 
senting the formulas and samples of 
their best sellers including apple turn- 
overs, buttercream, rum cake, cro- 
quant ring, old fashioned nut cake 
and a zomby cake. Co-chairman of 
the panel session, W. H. Schonleber, 
had previously presented a brief ad- 
dress on “Service Selling Sells” at the 
opening session of the convention. 

The subject of ‘Improving Industry 
and Management Relations” was well 
covered by Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N.J., past 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Metropolitan Bak- 
ery Production Club, Inc., and the 
Bakers Club, Inc., New York, in an 
address at the luncheon session the 
second day of the convention. 

Noting industrial progress in this 
country in recent years and the social 
responsibilities it has fostered, Mr. 
Copell contended that ‘‘having helped 
to create the modern society, we will 
not be excused from the duty of cop- 
ing with its problems.” 

Pointing to the need for coopera- 
tion, he stated that “more and more, 
American industrialists are awaken- 
ing to their new responsibilities. It 
is true that industry can never com- 
pletely solve its problems of human 
relationships, for this problem is ever 
shifting and expanding. 

“Because of this we should guard 
against the easy error of advancing 
any single formula as a solution of all 
our present dislocations. What works 
in one case may fail in another, be- 
cause we are dealing with people and 
processes of almost infinite variety. 
More important than method is the 
spirit of cooperation. 

“We can achieve the utmost in 
economies by engineering knowledge, 
we can conquer new fields by re- 
search, we can build plants and ma- 
chines that shall stand among the 
wonders of the world, but they are 
lifeless junk without the aid and 
guidance of human beings.” 


Sights on Identical Goals 

This speaker stated that both man- 
agement and labor are striving for 
many identical goals including se- 
curity, advancement, fair treatment, 
good working conditions and human 
dignity and seeking information about 
their jobs. The objective of both 
groups should be the solution of each 
other’s problems, he said. 

As an illustration of how problems 
between management and labor can 

(Continued on page 60) 
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BAKERS’ ROMANCE—Frank Bean, 
Jr. and his bride, Michaleen, cut the 
wedding cake, baked and decorated 
for them by the students in baking 
science and management, Florida 
State University. Frank will gradu- 
ate in August and Michaleen gradu- 
ated this month. Frank will return 
for a year of postgraduate work. 





| al 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST MEETING—During the 28th 
annual conclave of the Pacific Northwest Bakers Con- 
ference, a panel discussion on breads is conducted by 
Glen Day, general manager of the Fred Meyer Bakery, 
Portland, left; Joseph Lind, Standard Brands, Inc., Los 
Angeles; A. F. Frantz, Merck & Co., San Francisco; and 
Donald Gillespie, National Glaco Chemical Co., Chicago. 
(Right) The feature attraction at the conference was 
this mammoth wedding cake displayed in the lobby of 
the Multnomah Hotel. The cake stands over seven feet 
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GENERAL BAKING IN LOYALTY DAY PARADE—100,000 spectators ap- 
plauded the General Baking Co.’s “Bond of Loyalty with America” float as it 
rolled down New York City’s Fifth Avenue during the May 1 Loyalty Day 
Parade. 250,000 marchers representing the Boy Scouts, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, armed forces units and other patriotic organizations also participated 


in the 5-hour parade. 





NEW TRADEMARK — The AMF 
monogram is erected on the 39th 
Street side of the tower of the new 
American Machine & Foundry Bldg. 
at 261 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Another is on the 38th Street side 
of the tower of the 28-story building. 


high with an over-all base circumference exceeding 25 
feet, was decorated by Jack McCormick, Bohemian Res- 
taurant Bakeries, Portland. Admiring the work of art 
are, from left, Joe L. Stickler, Richardson & Holland, 
Inc., Portland, program chairman for the conference; 
Mr. McCormick; Charles Exner, manager of the sales 
service department, Coast-Dakota Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco; hotel employee; J. C. Crawford, manager, Oregon 
Bakers Assn.; and Sam Porco, S. P. Bakery, Portland, 
and president of The Oregon Retail Bakers assn. 


The letters are 6 ft. in height and 
the diameter of the circle is 16 ft. 
Constructed of stainless steel, the 
monograms are lit at night. The 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
the building’s largest tenant, moved 
into its new offices May 24 from 
three locations in Manhattan. 





FOR SERVICE—At the annual meeting of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, the retiring secretary-treasurer of the organization was honored 
for over two decades of service. Above, Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York, president of the New York distributors, and W. P. Tanner, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York, present jeweled gold cuff links to Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the national group for 23 years. Mr. Martin 
recently retired as eastern states manager of The American Baker. 
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The Flour Market 





New Crop Adjustments Awaited 


Flour prices pushed upward dur- 
ing May, reaching the highest level 
of the crop year in the Southwest 
in spite of a vastly improved crop 
outlook as the harvest got under- 
way. The strength was imparted by 
the unusually high premiums pre- 
vailing on milling types of wheat re- 
sulting from the scarcity of supplies 
created by the loan program. Mean- 
while, other grades of cash wheat 
declined sharply and wheat futures 
slipped back 4%@6%¢ bu. from 
early May to early June. Some- 
what the same situation in cash 
wheat prevailed at Minneapolis, with 
higher protein types about unchanged 
in the past month and lower pro- 
teins off about 9¢ bu. Declines in 
millfeed also contributed to strength 
in flour prices. 


June a Critical 
Flour Price Month 


This month, of course, is a critical 
one in determination of flour prices 
since customarily the crop year low 
point in wheat costs is reached as 
the harvest of the winter wheat 
crop hits top speed and marketings 
are heaviest. Even though it is ex- 
pected that much of the new wheat 
will go immediately under loan, con- 
siderable pressure on the price struc- 
ture is anticipated, at least tempo- 
rarily. The availability of storage 
space and the condition of the crop 
will play top roles in determining 
how much wheat will be kept from 
market channels when the combines 
roll north to Kansas and Nebraska. 


Crop Prospects Gain 


Following Rains 


Crop reports at the end of May 
had a cheerful ring because of plen- 
tiful moisture in the former drouth 
areas of the Southwest, and wheat 
had enough to carry it until harvest. 
Because of this, yield expectations 
were improved considerably. At the 
same time, however, the possibility 
of a wet harvest was being dis- 
cussed. High moisture content of har- 
vested grain, which would reduce its 
storage quality, could increase the 
proportion of the crop going to ter- 
minals for sale and exert a down- 
ward push on prices. 


Storage Availability 
Reported Improved 


The availability of adequate stor- 
age has been a major concern of 
government officials for the past sev- 
eral months, and it now appears that 
the number of steps taken to offset 
the situation have had considerable 
success. Market information from the 
hard winter wheat belt indicates that 
ample storage may be available to 
handle the crop. In addition to new 
terminal elevator space built under 
use guarantees, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has made provisions 
for storage of wheat on the ground 
and built additional temporary space. 
Whether or not these measures will 
prove sufficient to handle the flood 


of new grain remains to be seen, 
but at any rate there now appears 
to be less concern about finding a 
home for loan wheat than there was 
a while back. 


USDA Estimate 
Of Crop Boosted 


The USDA during May hiked its 
estimate of the winter wheat crop 
29 million bushels to 707 million. 
This compares with 877 million har- 
vested last year—a substantial reduc- 
tion but of no bullish significance 
because of the huge carryover from 
previous crops. Additional increases 
in the estimate are anticipated be- 
cause of the recent improvement in 
moisture supplies. The spring wheat 
crop, meanwhile, is all seeded, and 
moisture conditions in the area are 
considered good for getting the crop 
off to a good start. 


Buyers Hold Off 


For Price Decline 


Flour buyers held commitments to 
a bare minimum in recent weeks 
while waiting for lower prices. It is 
expected that following a careful 


watch of developments in the next 
few weeks considerable forward buy- 
ing will occur. Last year, it may be 
recalled, a large number of bakery 
flour buyers missed the boat in book- 
ings because prices moved up sud- 
denly and sharply during July when 
further downturns had been antici- 
pated. 
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Hathaway Bakeries 


Elects Officers 


BOSTON — At the annual meeting 
of the board of directors of Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., John S. Slater was 
elected chairman of the board and 
S. Carl Crosby, president. 

Mr. Crosby started his career with 
the company in 1921 and advanced 
through the various phases of the 
operation from the production de- 
partment, route salesman, etc. In 
1945 he was appointed assistant to 
the president and a year later general 
manager. 

Other officers elected were as fol- 
lows: Elmer F. Hathaway, Boston, 
and James S. Malley, Rochester, N.Y.., 
vice presidents; William E. Freeman, 
treasurer and secretary and B. Del- 
more Doe, assistant treasurer. Both 





Kansas Wheat Field Day Set 
For Uhlmann Farm June 18 


KANSAS CITY—The question of rigid or flexible farm price supports 
will be explored by two top economists at the 11th annual Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. Field Day June 18. The program, which attracts a large 
number of industry representatives each year, will be held on the Uhlmann 
Farm near Overland Park, Kansas, a suburb of Kansas City. 

Speaking for flexible price supports will be Dale Hathaway, agricultural 
economist, Michigan State College, East Lansing, and C. C. Mitchell, Jr., 
chairman of the department of agricultural economics, University of Ne- 


braska, Lincoln. 


Demonstrations and an explanation of the development of the wheat will 
begin at 1:30 p.m. and the speakers’ program will begin at 3 p.m. Two guest 
speakers will appear on the program, and the names and subjects will be 
announced later, Jess B. Smith, president of the association, said. 

A barbecue dinner will be served following the program. Mr. Smith 
stressed that the field day is open for attendance by anyone interested in 
wheat. Annually hundreds of bakers, flour millers, producers and grainmen 


gather for the event. 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


May 29 flour quotations in sacks of 100 Ib. 


prompt delivery: 

Chicago 
Spring top patent 6.55@6.90 
Spring high gluten ooe@® once 
Spring short .... ose ass 
Spring standard . . 6.45@6. 


Spring straight 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight .. 





Soft winter first clear 4 5.21 
Rye flour, white ; 4.11@4.22 
Rye flour, dark 6@3.47 
New York 
Spring high gluten 7.90@8.00 
Spring short .... rr 
Spring standard . 7.15 7.2 25 
Spring first clear 6 55@ 6. 88 
Hard winter short . 6.90 @7.05 
Hard winter standard 6.70@ 6 85 
Hard winter first clear ; ee er 
Soft winter short patent oe «es 
Soft winter straight .. 5.30@5.60 
Soft winter first clear : : ee Lee 
Rye flour, white . 1.55 @4.70 
Rye flour, dark , oe see 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Mpls. Kans. City {tSt. Louis Buffalo 
re er coe® eee ee. ee a, eee 
7.21@7.28 ...@... A oe 7.88@8.03 
6.56@6.68 ...@... --@7.05 7.23@7.38 
6.46@6.58 ...@... ---@6.95 7.18@7.28 
a ee — ee 6.00 cee -+-@7.13 
5.76@6. 06 cou ---@6.75 6.66@6.67 
we Pe 15@6. 24 ---@6.50 ...@7.00 
:..@ --. 6.05@6.14 ..-@6.35 6.81@6.90 
--@... 4.55@4.90 ...@5.65 5.98@6.5 
Pe aay «es one 5.70@7.41 
os ean wan eer ---@6.71 
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are of Boston. Directors elected were 
Jacob M. Arvey, Chicago; James S. 
Borck, Bridgeport, Conn; Oscar Getz, 
Chicago; S. Carl Crosby, Thomas A. 
Pappas, and John S. Slater of Boston. 
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Ekco Sets Up, Staffs 


Two New Divisions 


CHICAGO — The creation of two 
brand advertising and sales promo- 
tion divisions and appointment of 
their managers has been announced 
by Maurice B. Cossman, director of 
advertising and sales promotion for 
Ekeo Products Co. 

Alvo E. Albini, formerly export ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Studebaker Corp. in South 
Bend, Ind., has been named brand 
manager for the Ekco-Foil container 
division. 

Oliver F. Matson will head brand 
advertising and sales promotion for 
the firm’s bakery division and for 
the National Glaco Chemical Corp., 
a subsidiary of Ekco. He was for- 
merly advertising manager of Cum- 
mins-Chicago Corp., manufacturer of 
business machines and power tools. 

Both appointees will make their 
headquarters at the Ekco Chicago 
home office, Mr. Cossman said. 
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Buys Chicago Firm 


CHICAGO—Container Corporation 
of America, through its chairman of 
the board, Walter P. Paepcke, has 
announced the acquisition of assets, 
business and name of the Traver 
Corp. of Chicago. This marks the 
entrance of Container Corporation 
into the field of flexible packaging, 
including cellophane, polyethylene, 
pliofilm, polycel, glassine and foil. 

The chairman of the Traver Cor- 
poration, George W. Traver, was one 
of the pioneers in printing and mer- 
chandising polyethylene, cellophane 
and glassine. He will be advisory 
chairman of the Traver division of 
Container Corporation of America. 
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WHITE-STOKES CHEMIST 
CHICAGO — Max B. Friedlander 
has been appointed chief chemist by 
the White-Stokes Co. of Chicago. He 
was formerly chief chemist in charge 
of production for Lester Lawrence 

& Son., bakery supplies company. 
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Bakery Sales Up 


WASHINGTON — March sales of 
bakery products in retail establish- 
ments rose 10% above March, 1953, 
figures, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Sales were up 
12% in March, 1954, compared with 
February, 1954. Sales during the first 
three months of 1954 were 9% above 
those for a similar period in 1953. 
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Opportunities, Present Problems Share 
Spotlight at Texas Bakers’ Meeting 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—The op- 
portunities in the baking industry 
shared convention importance with 
full discussions of production and 
merchandising ideas at the 54th an- 
nual convention of the Texas Bakers 
Assn. here recently. More than 400 
bakers, allieds and guests attended 
the meetings at the Hotel Texas. 

A retail session took a whole day 
in the Engineers’ Building of Arling- 
ton State College, Arlington, Texas. 
Registration for that gathering was 
held at the college, in charge of Joe 
Thomason, Dallas, chairman. 

Mrs. Emory Morris, Fort Worth 
bakery operator, co-chairman of the 
retailers’ program with Joe Vavra of 
Dallas, called the session to order 
and presided. William Thie, Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America presi- 
dent, Cincinnati, opened the program 
with a talk on “I Want My Boy to Be 
a Baker,” listing reasons for his atti- 
tude. To succeed, Mr. Thie stressed, a 
man needs confidence, faith and trust 
in God, confidence in what he sells, 
in the service that he gives. He wants 
to see his boy a baker, ‘‘because you 
are investing something of your own 
flesh and blood, it is a competitive 
business that brings out a man’s char- 
acter, and it is a business dealing with 
people.” Bake what they want, give 
them what they want, Mr. Thie em- 
phasized, and he concluded with a 
plea to the bakers of Texas to give 
themselves to the ARBA, because 
they can give something to the associ- 
ation and receive much in return. 

Victor E. Marx, secretary of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, told the bakers that there were 
opportunities in the baking industry 
also for boys who are not bakers’ 
sons. He explained the purposes and 
policies of his organization and its 
services, citing its work as what 
might be termed “adult education.” 

The last part of the retailers’ morn- 
ing session was taken up with an ad- 
dress and demonstration by Orville 
Pickens, Wilson and Co., whose theme 
was freezers and retarders—the form- 
er for application of low tempera- 
tures to bakery products, and the lat- 
ter for use more as an icebox. Mr. 
Pickens reviewed various bakery 
items that handle well in a freezer, 
such as cakes, coffee cakes, donuts 
and bread, and some that don’t. On 
the question of the condensation 
problem he recommended a small box 
for thawing with a small amount of 
heat, such as is emitted by an electric 
light bulb. 

Discussing the advantages of using 
a freezer, he cited control of produc- 
tion, and counseled storing there from 
10 to 15% of what the baker sells, 
but advised operators not to plan on 
storing too much. Bakers, he said, 
should work out additional uses for 
their freezers. Mr. Pickens scotched 
the contention that a cake batter 
can’t be frozen, by presenting a form- 
ula and such a batter which can be 
taken right from the freezing cham- 
ber and baked—but separation has to 
be avoided, he said. The milk was 
reduced from 3 to 1 lb., and 1 Ib. of 
flour was added, more air was in- 
corporated and baking was slower— 
cutting the temperature down from 
the 385-400° range to 360°, and bak- 
ing in 29 minutes. He advised opera- 
tors not to take cake batter out and 
thaw it, but to bake at once. 

His idea is to put frozen cake bat- 
ter in aluminum foil pans, with the 


scaling done before freezing. He 
demonstrated refrigerated cheese- 
cake batter, which he poured into a 
foil pan. For the baking of frozen 
pies, Mr. Pickens recommended doing 
so right out of the freezer, but after 
20 minutes in the oven, to change 
position of the pies or use a higher 
baking temperature. Addition of sug- 
ar to the crust dough will help the 
color of the crust in baking frozen 
pies, he stated. He advised icing of 
donuts after freezing, also iced sweet 
goods, but discouraged freezing of 
cookies since they take up so much 
valuable space, besides they stay 
fresh for some two weeks without 
freezing. 


Cutting Down on Stales 

After lunch in the school cafeteria, 
George Richter, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., discussed use of 
crumbs from stales, but first offered 
some pointers on avoiding stales. “If 
you keep your shop open for 12 
hours,” he told the retailers, “bake 
enough for 10 hours. That will help 
cut down your stales. Even if you 
lose a customer or so, the housewife 
will realize that your products were 
so good that they sold out. Avoid 
too many items in your display cases 
—they confuse buyers.” 

Mr. Richter mentioned items that 
can be made with crumbs, citing 
especially a Spanish cookie which is 
100% crumbs, fruit bars made with 
cake crumbs, also oatmeal cookies. 
He recommended toasting the crumbs 
to make them keep longer without 
mold. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, discussed correct pricing for 
the retailer, bringing out that the 
determination of prices depends pri- 
marily on cost records, which must 
include allowance for invisibles. For 


proper costing, he said, it is necessary 
to have a monthly profit and loss 
statement. 


In his presidential address, J. E. 
Baldridge cited as one of the baker’s 
biggest problems the maintenance of 
bread freshness and freshness in other 
products. One of the biggest changes 
in the industry in Texas, he said, is 
the streamlining of baking plants. He 
urged operators to check their 
establishments for possible improve- 
ments, and reminded them that com- 
petitors are always watching their 
advertising on TV and radio and in 
newspapers. He also touched on pre- 
pared mixes as competitors, appealed 
for support for the Arlington bakers’ 
school and cited the need for techni- 
cally trained men in the shop. 

“The Master’s Touch” was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Thie’s second address— 
this one given at the general session. 
He told the assembled bakers to be 
proud of their industry, to maintain 
a dignified individualism in the face 
of a trend towards too-easily pre- 
pared foods, to train young men for 
the future, and to stand against cut- 
ting quality. He reminded them that 
they are master bakers, so they 
should give the master’s touch to 
their products. 

The next speaker, Henry Schu- 
macher, manager of merchandising 
service of Swift and Co., Chicago, 
opened his talk with the question: 
“Let’s see where we are?” Proceeding 
with grocery store sales, he set the 
nation’s volume at more than $41 
billion in 1953, but of the gain in this 
volume, 5% was by independent gro- 
cers, and 7% by chains. 6% of the 
supermarkets, he said, do almost half 
of the grocery business. He called the 
bakers’ attention to the five depart- 
ments in groceries, stressing that the 








MINNESOTA DISTRIBUTION—Distribution of the first copy of the Hand- 
book of Baking Schools to vocational and placement personnel in Minnesota 
is depicted in the scene here. M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
seated at the left, hands over the copy to Guy O. Tollerud, supervisor, occupa- 
tional information and guidance, Minnesota department of education. Looking 
on, rear left, is Elmer E. Hoelscher, Standard Brands, Inc., and A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the Dunwoody Institute School of Baking. Mr. Swanson is pres- 
ident of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, Mr. Hoelscher, 
secretary, and Mr. Vander Voort, chairman of the handbook distribution com- 
mittee. Two hundred copies of the handbook, prepared by the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Inc., are being distributed to Minnesota vocational 


guidance personnel. 
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one that sells most gets most space. 
Profits come from volume _ times 
mark-up times turnover, he recalled, 
and in bakery products, especially 
bread, there is an excellent turnover. 

Mr. Schumacher stressed particu- 
larly attention to sale of bakery prod- 
ucts during peak buying hours in 
supermarkets—half of: their weekly 
business is done in less than 10 hours. 
Therefore, he advised, keep your 
stock of baked goods high during that 
period. He cautioned that there would 
no longer be automatic sales increases 

you have to be creative. Bakers, he 
said, should capitalize on the trend 
to frozen products, and not fight it. 
“Whether we like it or not,” he con- 
cluded, “we are in the _ nutrition 
business and we should ever be vigi- 
lant about this.” 

“You have got to study the wants 
of your customers,” said R. A. Put- 
man, art director for Marathon Corp., 
Menasha, Wis., “and give them what 
they want. 90% of the individual's 
actions are emotional, and only 10% 
governed by reason. People are not 
very observant — you must attract 
their attention,” he said. ‘The success 
of supermarket selling can be at- 
tributed to ‘sight’ and ‘touch.’ The 
burden is on the package today. It 
has to have the personality of your 
best salesman.” 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, stat- 
ed it was the desire of his group to 
see realized a National Wheat Coun- 
cil, combining the efforts of all in the 
cereal industry for the promotion of 
use and consumption of wheat prod- 
ucts. He reviewed work of the federa- 
tion and activities in Washington. 

During the afternoon, Rivercrest 
Country Club was host to the visitors, 
with Al Addington, Dallas, directing 
the golf tournament for bakers and 
allied men, assisted by Glenn Jones, 
Bob Wyche and Russell Johnson. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., American Bakers 
Association president, spoke on the 
work of his organization on behalf of 
the industry, the promotions being 
sponsored, the efforts to counteract 
warped ideas of food faddists, and 
the possibilities for the future. 

Louis E, Caster, American Institute 
of Baking board chairman, explained 
the services and set-up of the insti- 
tute, and urged more bakers to 
avail themselves of what it has to 
offer. He announced that AIB would 
shortly announce a short course in 
sales management, and paid tribute 
to Walter D. Warrick, Chicago, for 
his aid in working out the course 
curriculum. 

San Antonio was named as the 1955 
convention city, with the Gunter Ho- 
tel as headquarters. The dates are 
April 17-19. 
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Wisconsin Production 
Men Visit New Bakery 


MILWAUKEE-—A visit to the new 
Silver Edge Bakery in Sheboygan, 
Wis., was a feature of the monthly 
meeting of the Wisconsin Production 
Men’s Club in May. Eric Milisch, 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, recently elected president, was 
inducted into his new office. 

Following the plant visitation 
under direction of Don Wernecke, 
superintendent of the Silver Edge 
Bakery, discussion on various bakery 
subjects was held, including rack 
washers, yeast food, fungal enzymes, 
wheatgerm, air gun cake decorating, 
and ferment bread method versus 
sponge and dough method. 

In June the Club will be guests 
of J. H. Pfeiffer, production manager, 
Kappus Bakery, Inc., in Racine, Wis. 
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Problems in Bulk Handling of Flour 


At the Millers National Federation Meeting, 
D. H. Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Co., Explores the 
Many Methods of Moving Large Quantities of Fiour 


To me, bulk handling of flour is 
just one more step the industry is 
taking in an effort to work a living 
out of a competitively limited margin 
between cost and selling price. That 
sort of effort is not unique to the 
milling industry—it’s being done all 
along the line. 

It’s apparent that a lot of people 
think bulk is one of the best ways 
to economy because of the number 
of people who are trying it, and the 
many ways they are trying. I'd like 
to name a number of ways that have 
been and are being tried; to suggest 
some of the problems they bring up; 
and some of the benefits they offer. 

1. The first effort I can remember 
was '’way back in the thirties when a 
mill tried offering 48 lb. of family 
flour in a milk pail. That wasn’t very 
successful. 

2. In the last few years, and cur- 
rently, a number of more practical 
methods have been used: There was 
the large canvas bag that found only 
very limited use. 

3. Then there was the large collap- 
sible rubber bin. 

4. There was the paper car liner 
that was inserted in a regular box 
car. 

5. Others tried a flat car with bins 
that could be taken off the car at 
destination, emptied, put back on the 
car and returned to shipper. 

6. There’s been more than a sug- 
gestion that an adaptation of the rail- 
road piggy-back system might be used 
where trailers could be filled with 
flour, shipped by freight car and tak- 
en off at destination and delivered 
to the bakery; then returned for an 
empty ride back to the mill. 


D. H. Wilson 





7. There is the Tote Bin which 
holds approximately 3,000 Ib. flour 
and can be filled at the mill, trucked 
or freighted to the bakery and re- 
turned to the mill. 

8. There’s the Nesta Bin, which is 
on the same order as the Tote ex- 
cept that it can be knocked down 
and nested in order to conserve space 
for empty return shipping. 

9. There has been a good deal of 
flour moved in the Bulk Pak bin, 
which is a collapsible fibre board box 
supported by wooden bracing and 
steel strapping, and which holds 
around a ton of flour. 

All of these are packages that use 
more or less standard hauling equip- 
ment—box cars, flat cars, or regular 
trucks. More lately there’s been rapid 
development in the line of special roll- 
ing stock to care for bulk flour— 
leaving the miller and the baker to 
make whatever adjustments each may 
think best for storage at his own end 
of the haul. I think of five types of 
trucks available at the moment 
Gramm, Fruehauf, Trailmobile, 
Baughman, and a hydraulic lift truck. 
They use high pressure air, low pres- 
sure, mechanics, gravity and various 
combinations of all to handle at both 
ends of the haul, but they all provide 
a self-propelled container between 
mill and bakery. The railroads have 
provided the Transflo car, the covered 
hopper car, and the Air Slide car, all 
of which do the same job on rails that 
the trucks do over the road. 


Tailor-Made to Each Job 

That’s just a list of the ways the 
job is being done in different sets 
of circumstances. I don’t believe any- 
one can stand in one spot and say 
that any one is “best.” It all depends 
on the specific job that is to be donc— 
how much storage there is at the mill, 
the distance between plants, the kind 
of building the baker has to work 
with. Each job is tailor-made. 

Maybe we should look at some of 
the problems and the possible gains 
of the people involved—the miller, 
the carrier, the baker, and the flour 
jobber. 

Start with the miller. You might 
at first think his job is almost too 
simple because it isn’t too much of 
a job to install truck or car bulk 
loading equipment. He can do it eith- 
er by gravity, mechanically, or pneu- 
matically. But he does have some 
problems. 

1. With Bulk Pak, Nesta or Tote 
he has to think about: 

a. Load limit on his floors. All 
three will give him about 50% 
more weight per square foot 
than bagged flour stacked 
eight high. 

b. Floor space. This isn’t much 
of a problem with the full 


bins, but the empties take a 
lot of space too. 
Special equipment for loading 
and unloading trucks or Cars. 
. Width of doorways, and uni- 
formity of floor levels in the 
bakery. 
. Cleaning. This I think is done 
largely by the bakery, but 
must be double-checked by the 
mill. 
2. With bulk trucks or cars: 
Rate of loading. Lots of mills 
have a trackage problem and 
he has to be sure his loading 
equipment is fast enough to 
keep his dock or his tracks 
clear. He has to study his time 
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schedule so it will not inter- 
fere with other operations. 

b. If he mills more than one type 
of flour, he has to have the 
right kind ready when the car 
or truck arrives—which really 
means he must have a good 
deal of bulk flour storage 
within his mill. How much he 
needs depends on the type of 
of his business—but he could 
need a lot. 

3. Weights. At the present time, I 
think most mills are using railroad 
weights. This seems to be working all 
right, but he must look toward some 
kind of exact weight in his mill. That 
can, of course, be done with an auto- 
matic scale, or possibly with the 
massometer. But from what I under- 
stand the massometer has not yet 
been developed to the point where 
it will handle a large enough stream 
for fast loading. 


Gains for the Miller 


These are some of the things the 
miller must think about —and I’m 


(Continued on page 60) 








BULK HANDLING—The Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Il. 
is showing the above demonstrator unit for bulk handling of flour and other 
commodities at a dozen cities across the nation in a month-long tour. The 
demonstrator is designed to handle flour, feeds, farm chemicals, limestone, 
grain, and other materials, states the manufacturer. It has a capacity of 
300-350 ewt. flour or approximately 44,000 lb. feeds. Materials can be separ- 
ated by four compartments and all motors are hydraulically driven. Unloading 
is done by augers, or through bottom dump doors. The unit’s overall length 
is 30 ft. and its height to the top of the tank proper is 10 ft. 


Baughman Displays 
Bulk Delivery 
Unit for Trucks 


JERSEYVILLE, ILL.—The Baugh- 
man Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, 
Ill., has announced that it is begin- 
ning to manufacture a new bulk ma- 
terials hauling unit for trucks. Ex- 
tensive tests have been completed 
with a demonstrator unit and show- 
ings have been held in a dozen U. S. 
cities in April, the company states. 

The unit has a capacity of 1,150 
cubie ft. and is claimed to haul 300- 


350 cwt. flour or 44,000 Ib. feed. 
Separate materials can be handled 
in the four compartments, if desired. 
Unloading is done through augers or 
through bottom dump doors. The unit 
is powered hydraulically throughout, 
with either a gasoline engine or elec- 
tric motor providing the power. 

Made of steel, the unit has ends 
and lower portions of the sides slop- 
ing 38°. The discharge stack is cab- 
controlled and rotates approximately 
340° for ease in unloading. 

The entire unit has an overall 
length of 30 ft. and the tank proper 
is 29 ft., 8 in. long. The height to the 
top of the tank is 10 ft. and the 
height to the top of the discharge 
stack is 12 ft. The unit weighs 
14,100 Ib. 
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George N. Graf 


If I could pick a theme for this 
subject, I would like to pick three 
words: ‘Keep it simple.” 

We businessmen are very inclined 
from time to time to get ourselves 
awfully complicated. As our indus- 
tries grow and as our businesses grow, 
we tend to get away from the simple 
things that made us great to begin 
with. We in the baking business are 
getting back to basic policy this year, 
the grass roots policy, trying to re- 
mind ourselves that in every industry 
there are certain, very simple, little 
fundamentals which, if followed 
through meticulously, will get us 
places. 

In baking there are three very 
simple fundamentals: 

@ You have to have a good prod- 
uct. 

@ It has to be extremely fresh. 
Freshness alone gives us an in- 
crease in consumption. 

@ It has got to be well packaged, 
handily and attractively displayed. 

So I say let’s try to keep it simple 

because, in the packaging business, 
too, there must be some simple ele- 
ment that fundamentally makes for 
added business. You can vary it as 
much as you want, if you don’t de- 
part from the fundamental principle. 
Don’t make it too complicated; keep 
it simple. 

In the vein of keeping it simple, I 
propose to ask a couple of questions 
of the folding box manufacturers: 

Why are you here? Well for one 
reason. You want to find out a way 
to get more box business. That is why 
you spent your money; that is why 
you have come distances; that is why 
you have come. 

Why am I here? I am here also 
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Better Product 





Greater Sales 


The chairman of the Inter-Industry Bakery Package 


Committee stresses the importance of container 


manufacturers’ assistance in remedying baking’s problems 


for a simple reason. As a representa- 
tive of an industry to whom you sell, 
I want to get more business. If I 
have more business, you have more 
business or, vice versa, if you have 
more business, I have more business. 


The Job Ahead 

Keeping it simple, we want to dis- 
cuss, if possible, those things which 
will help you get more business in 
order that I can get more business, 
or vice versa. 

To do so, there are three more 
questions I would like to ask and at- 
tempt to answer. 

First, what is the job ahead for 
both of us? 

Second, why is this job important? 

Third, what are we going to do 
about the job? 

I think I can answer the first one 
very quickly. The job ahead for you 
who purvey packages to us, whose 
packages are an essential part of one 
of the simple elements that I need, 
attractive display, is simply, in one 
word, cooperation. The job ahead for 
us is one of cooperation. We need to 
work together. We are in the same 
boat, swimming in the same sea. 

In all joint ventures there can be 
no prima donnas. There has to be 
a strong and active cooperation be- 
tween you, the people that supply 
this baking industry, and we who 
represent the industry. That coopera- 
tion has to take two forms: 


First, it must take the form of 
lower costs. We must both be inter- 
ested in getting to the consumer 
the very best we can, at the lowest 
possible price we can. The reasons 
for this are perfectly obvious. 


In the whole American system of 
free enterprise, the better the prod- 
uct you can render, the better the 
service and the lower the cost, the 
more successful you are going to be. 


Second, it has to take the form of 
working together for increased 
sales, because out of the sales dol- 
lar come all of the items, even 
my salary and, indeed yours. 
So, the job ahead is one of coop- 
eration first and most important. 


Why is it important? Well, there 
are many reasons. For one thing, par- 
ticularly, the current economic at- 
mosphere. I could view with alarm 
and I could hang crepe paper on the 
landscape but I don’t intend to as I 
want to keep this in a cheerful vote. 

I am sorry I didn’t get much sleep 
last night. Before I went to bed, I 
had the misfortune of looking at my 
hotel room rate—fourteen bucks. I 
can well remember the days I hit 
the road and when the room rent got 
above two and a half bucks I had 
to sell like hell the next day in order 
to make it up. 

I paced the floor, used up all the 
towels, ran all the water, used up all 
the soap and used the television but 


I still couldn’t run up fourteen dol- 
lars. 

I have a strong suspicion that this 
era of wonderful, glorious nonsense 
soon is going to come to an end. I see 
a lot of signs already that it is at 
least beginning to break down. 

One. thing many economists keep 
repeating is: There are indications 
everywhere that each time we cur- 
rently try to bolster up the economy, 
a new leak in the wall appears. 

I am sure, possibly not this year, 
but certainly, not too far away, we 
are going to come to an era when 
salesmanship once again comes into 
its own. 

That is the inevitable challenge 
that each one must face. When we no 
longer sit by and rest on an existing 
demand, with no questions asked; 
when Graf stops pacing the floor and 
decides that hotel rooms are too 
damn high, then this hotel is going 
to have to sell me a $14 room, and 
you are going to have to sell your 
folding boxes and I my bread with 
a capital SELL. 

We are headed pretty soon for a 
real two-fisted cost battle and real 
selling competition. 

If we are going to exercise this 
cooperation that I talked about as 
the primary job ahead, then it be- 
hooves us to begin to sharpen our 
tools and begin our invéstigation and 
begin strengthening our salesmen, 
and begin to justify the position of 
our service, and begin NOW. 

When I wrap the kind of specialty 
in which your products are used, I 
must be prepared for higher packag- 
ing costs. I am not complaining about 
this cost, I am merely trying to focus 
something in your mind. My rolls 
cost me from 9.63% to 20% of sales 
to wrap. Compared to 5% for bread. 

In other words, when I take your 
carton or your folding box, it is not 
a complete package, and I have to 
wrap a_ sheet, preferably visible, 
around it. My average cost for wrap- 
ping rolls is about 14.4%. My unit 
cost, roughly, will run from 1%¢ to 
something as high as 3¢ per package. 

So, when I am packaging this unit 
in which I use your product, I must 
be cognizant of the fact that some- 
thing has got to happen. I either have 
to charge the consumer that much 
more for the product, or I have to 
hope that it will sell that much more 
of my product to justify its cost. 


Packaging Service 

In all frankness you must keep in 
mind that you sell a high-priced serv- 
ice. I am not asking you to reduce 
any of your costs and make cheaper 
packages, when I make that state- 
ment. I merely go on record that you 
must constantly recognize that you 
sell a high cost service. I can wrap 
a loaf of bread for as low as 2% of 
my sales cost. I can also wrap it, for 
as high as 8.8%, where I run into a 
lot of cellophane. 

In our QBA plants, our average 


cost to wrap a loaf of bread is slight- 
ly over 5%. My per-unit cost runs 
from under ‘%¢ to slightly over %¢ 
per olaf. 

In sweet goods, my costs run from 
4.57% of sales to 17.4%. In cake it 
goes all the way up to 15% with an 
average cost of 7.69%. 

Recognizing the fact that the prod- 
uct that you sell is associated with 
a high direct cost on my part, it 
would seem to me that one form of 
cooperation that you must give is an 
intelligent understanding of my prob- 
lems, and a reasonable interpretation 
of the service that I need to get the 
results out of the product that I want. 

For example, your salesmen must 
be cognizant of the fact that they 
must assist me. Here are two prod- 
ucts. Each has exactly the same cubic 
content. This one takes 158 sq. in. 
of cellophane to wrap; this one takes 
195 sq. in. of cellophane to wrap. I 
haven’t figured it out, but that is ap- 
proximately 25 to 30% more cello- 
phane on the one than the other. 

Now, when you are selling me a 
package, I don’t mean that you should 
immediately attempt to sell me this 
type package because this one takes 
more cellophane. I am merely sug- 
gesting that you and your salesmen 
should be aware of those problems, 
so that, when they come to counsel 
with me, they might assist in some 
way or another in intelligently get- 
ting the right package for the right 
job at the right cost. 

You must also keep in mind that, 
when we get to the bread rack, the 
package you build for me has a func- 
tion it must perform. It is a function 
beyond the mere fact that it is a con- 
tainer. It must attract. The house- 
wife is unaware of the fact that she 
is going to buy these products: 68.9% 
of them are pure impulse. She wan- 
ders by that bread rack in exactly 
23 seconds. 

In those 23 seconds she has 197 
different items to choose from, in 
the average big super-market. So 
that you are responsible in a way. 


You may feel you only furnish 
the cardboard, but you go beyond 


(Continued on page 49) 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article was delivered at the recent 
annual meeting of the Folding Paper 
Box Manufacturers Assn., Chicago. 
Throughout his presentation, Mr. 
Graf emphasized that a better con- 
tainer would win shelf space for a 
better baked food, boost baking in- 
dustry sales and complete the chain 
reaction of industry cooperation by 
selling more containers. In addition to 
being chairman of the Inter-Industry 
Bakery Package Committee, Mr. Graf 
is general manager of the Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York. 
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Give Summer Sales a Boost, 
Promote Light, Fluffy Pies 


COOL SOUNDING NAMES SELL PIES 


Chiffon type pies are light, fluffy looking, cool and appealing. Give them 
a cool sounding name, feature them often in the hot days ahead and watch 
sales perk up. When the filling contains fruits or juices that are quite high 
in acid content pies are especially relished during the hot, humid months. 
These are included in the variety being suggested this month. 


WATCH PRODUCTION PROCEDURE 


The pies may be covered either with a whipped cream or meringue. 
The pies may be placed in a refrigerator or refrigerated show case and 
chilled. It is essential in the making of chiffon pies that the cooked portion 
of the mix be added to the beaten meringue immediately after it is removed 
from the stove or steam jacketed kettle. If the cooked filling is allowed to 
cool, a skin will be formed on the top which will produce a lumpy filling. 
Under beating the egg whites for the filling will cause it to be soft ard runny. 
It is important that this step in the production is closely watched. 


FOLLOW STABILIZER DIRECTIONS 


There are a number of egg white stabilizers on the market. The baker, 
when purchasing this type of ingredient, should follow the directions given 
by the manufacturer. These stabilizers greatly reduce the breaking down 
or weeping of the meringue used for covering the pies. Chiffon pies may be 
made fluffier, if desired, by increasing the amount of meringue used in the 
filling. Start featuring a few of these chiffon pies immediately. They are 
sure to please and increased business will result. 


ORANGE CHIFFON PIES (NO. 1) 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. water 
1 lb. 40z. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
7 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. water 
4 oz. egg yolks 
Then stir in the juice and rind of: 
6 oranges 
3 lemons 
Then stir in: 
2 oz. butter 
Pour the mixture gradually into: 
20 oz. stiff meringue, stirring it in 
with a wire whip 
Place into baked shells at once. 
Note: A trace of orange color add- 
ed to the meringue will improve the 
color of the filling. If desired, when 
cool, cover the pies with meringue 
and bake to a golden brown color. 


ORANGE CHIFFON PIES (NO. 2) 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. water 
1 Ib. 12 oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Mix together: 
10 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. orange juice powder 
2 0z. lemon juice powder 
12 oz. water 
Add: 
10 oz. egg yolks 
Stir this into the boiling mixture 
until it thickens. 
While the above is cooking, beat 
light: 
1 lb. egg whites 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 1b. granulated sugar 
As soon as the cooked mixture is 
thickened, pour it into the beaten 
mixture gradually, stirring with a 
whip, then fill into baked shells. 
When cool, cover with meringue and 
bake until a golden brown color is 
obtained. 


LEMON CHIFFON PIE FILLING 
(NO. 1) 
Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. water 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
ly oz. salt 
Mix together: 
12 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. water 
Add: 
10 oz. egg yolks 
Stir this into the boiling mixture 
until it thickens. Then stir in the 
juice of 10 lemons. 
While the above is cooking, beat 
light: 
1 lb. egg whites 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
As soon as the cooked mixture is 
thickened, pour it into the beaten 
mixture gradually, stirring with a 
whip. Then fill into baked shells. If 
desired, when cool, cover the pies 
with meringue and bake to a golden 
brown color. 


LEMON CHIFFON PIES (NO. 2) 


Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. water 
1 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Mix together: 
10 oz. cornstarch 
6 oz. lemon juice powder 
10 oz. water 


Add: 
10 oz. egg yolks 
Stir this into the boiling mixture 
until it thickens. 
While the above is cooking, beat 
light: 
1 lb. egg whites 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
As soon as the cooked mixture is 
thickened, pour it into the beaten 
mixture gradually, stirring with a 
whip. Then fill into baked shells. 
When cool, cover with meringue and 
bake until a golden brown color is 
obtained. 


BANANA CHIFFON PIES 


Bring to a boil: 
4 lb. water 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
A trace of yellow color 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
14 oz. water 
Pour this mixture into: 
2 lb. 8 oz. stiff meringue 


Procedure: Place a small amount 
of chiffon on the bottom of the baked 
shells. Piace a layer of sliced bananas 
on top of this. Cover with another 
layer of chiffon and place another 
layer of bananas on top of this. Then 
cover with another layer of chiffon. 

Note: If desired the yellow color 
may be replaced with a few egg 
yolks. 

Boiled Meringue 

Beat together: 

2 lb. egg whites 

8 oz. granulated sugar 
44 oz. cream of tartar 
¥% oz. salt 

While the above is beating, boil 
to 238 to 240° F.: 

4 lb. granulated sugar 
8 oz. corn syrup 
1 pt. water 

Pour the boiled mixture into the 
beaten whites slowly and continue 
beating until the meringue is nearly 
cool. 

Then add: 

Vanilla to suit 

Note: From 1 to 4 oz. of tapioca 

flour may be added to decrease 
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shrinkage. It is not necessary to 
brown this meringue in the oven. 


CUSTARD CREAM CHIFFON 
PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 lb. milk 
34 oz. salt 
When the above comes to a boil, 
stir in the following mixture: 
12 oz. cornstarch 
1 Ib. milk 
1 1b. 8 oz. whole eggs 
When thickened, remove from the 
fire and stir in: 
4 oz. butter 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add this to the following 
meringue: 
Beat light: 
2 1b. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with me- 
ringue and bake until a golden brown 
color is obtained. 


GRAPE FRUIT CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. 8 oz. water 
3 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
M% oz. salt 
Mix together and add, stirring con- 
stantly until thickened: 
9 oz. cornstarch 
12 oz. water 
8 0z. whole eggs 
8 oz. yolks 
Then add and stir in thoroughly: 
1lb. grape fruit juice 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
5 oz. butter 
Then add this gradually to the 
following meringue: 
Beat light: 
1 lb. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with me- 
ringue and bake until a golden brown 
color is obtained. 


CRANBERRY CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
6 lb. cranberries 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1% oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
4 oz. cinnamon 
Cook until the cranberries are soft. 
Then stir in the following mixture: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. water 
Cook until clear and _ thickened. 
Pour this into the following me- 
ringue: 
Beat light: 
~ 1b. 4 0z. egg whites 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
% oz. salt 
% oz. cream of tartar 
Add the cooked cranberries gradu- 
ally, stirring with a wire whip. Then 
fill into baked pie shells. If desired, 
when cool, cover the pies with me- 
ringue and bake to a golden brown 
color. 


STRAWBERRY CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
1 No. 10 can strawberries 
2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
14 oz. salt 
Mix together, add and stir in un- 
til thick: 
7 oz. cornstarch 
1 pt. water 
Then pour the cooked filling into: 
2 lb. stiff meringue, stirring it in 
carefully with a wire whip. 
Place into baked shells at once. 
If desired when cool, cover the pies 
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with meringue and bake to a golden 
brown color. 


PEACH CHIFFON PIES 
Drain the juice from one No. 10 
can of peaches and add enough water 
to make one quart of liquid. 
Bring this to a boil with: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
14 oz. salt 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
5 oz. cornstarch 
Then crush the peaches into small 
pieces and add them. 
Then stir this mixture into: 
2 lb. 8 oz. stiff meringue 
Place into baked shells at once. 
When cool, cover with meringue, if 
desired, and bake to a golden brown 
color. 


PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a good boil: 
1 No. 10 can pumpkin 
2 lb. 80z. brown sugar 
4 lb. 8 oz. milk 
Mix together: 
12 oz. cornstarch 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
16 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. ginger 
ly oz. allspice 
1 oz. salt 
Stir in: 
1 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 
When the pumpkin starts to boil, 
add the starch mixture and stir until 
thick. Remove from the fire and pour 
it gradually into the following me- 
ringue, stirring constantly. 
Beat light: 
2 lb. egg whites 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
\% oz. salt 
1% oz. cream of tartar 
After the cooked pumpkin has been 
stirred into the meringue, fill into 
baked shells. If desired, when cool, 
cover the pies with meringue and 
bake to a golden brown color. 


APRICOT CHIFFON PIES 
Mix together and soak overnight: 

4lb. dried apricots 

8 lb. water 
Add and bring to a boil: 

4 lb. granulated sugar 

% oz. cinnamon 

% oz. salt 
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Then add and stir in thoroughly: 
2% oz. gelatine dissolved in 
2 lb. water 
Remove from the fire and pour the 
mixture gradually into: 

3 1b. of stiff meringue, stirring it 
in thoroughly with a wire whip. Fill 
into baked shells. If desired when 
the filling is cooled cover with me- 
ringue and bake to a golden brown 
color. 


CHOCOLATE CHIFFON 


Bring to a boil: 
2 qt. milk 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
5 oz. bitter chocolate 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Mix together, add and stir in until 
thick: 
5 oz. cornstarch 
4 oz. milk 
10 oz. whole eggs 
When thickened, add this mixture 
gradually to the following meringue 
formula: 


PIES 


Meringue 
Beat light: 
1 lb. egg whites 
¥% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with meringue 
and bake until a golden brown color 
is obtained. 


CHERRY CHIFFON PIES 
Drain the juice from one No. 10 
can of cherries. Add enough water 
to make one quart of liquid. Break 
up the cherries thoroughly into small 
pieces and add with the juice. 
Place this on the fire and add: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
When the mixture starts to boil, 
add the following mixture: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
\% oz. salt 
3% oz. cornstarch 
Stir this until clear. Then pour the 
cooked filling gradually into 3 Ib. 
stiff meringue, using a wire whip. 
Fill into baked shells. Allow to cool 
and then cover with meringue and 
bake to a golden brown color. 


GRAPE JUICE CHIFFON PIES 


Bring to a boil: 
3lb. grape juice 
2 lb. water 
2 lb. 12 oz. sugar 
% oz. salt 
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When boiling, add the following 
mixture: 
7 oz. cornstarch 
1 lb. water 
6 oz. egg yolks 
Stir until thickened, then add and 
stir in: . 
3 oz. butter 
Then add this gradually to the 
following meringue: 
Beat light: 
1 lb. 4 oz. egg whites 
¥% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
2 lb. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with me- 
ringue and bake until a golden brown 
color is obtained. 


CHOCOLATE MALTED MILK 
CHIFFON PIES 
Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. 8 oz. milk 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
10 oz. malted milk powder 
\% oz. salt 
When boiling, stir in until thick: 
6 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. milk 
8 oz. egg yolks 


Remove from the fire, add and 
stir in: 
7 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
3 oz. butter 


Then add this gradually to the 
following meringue: 
Beat light: 
1lb. egg whites 
¥% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with me- 
ringue and bake until a golden brown 
color is obtained. 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


. . . technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con. 
ductor of the Question and Answer 
Department (see page 20) and the 
Do You Know feature (see page 34), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 


BUTTERSCOTCH CHIFFON 
PIES (NO. 1) 
Bring to a boil: 
1% qt. milk 
1 lb. 40z. brown sugar 
7 oz. butter 
Mix together, add and stir until 
thick: 
4 oz. cornstarch 
8 oz. milk 
4 0z. whole eggs 
When thickened, add the mixture 
gradually to 20 oz. stiff meringue, 
Stirring it in with a wire whip. 
Place into baked shells at once. If 
desired, cover the cooled pies with 
meringue and bake until a golden 
brown color is obtained. 


BUTTERSCOTCH CHIFFON 
PIES (NO. 2) 
Bring to a boil: 
5 lb. milk 
2 lb. 4.0z. brown sugar 
12 oz. butter 
When boiling, stir in the following 
mixture: 
8 oz. cornstarch 
10 oz. whole eggs 
1 Ib. milk 
When thickened, remove from the 
fire and add this mixture gradually 
to the following meringue: 
Beat light: 
1 lb. egg whites 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually and beat until firm: 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Then place into baked shells at 
once. When cool, cover with meringue 
and bake until a golden brown color 
is obtained. 


STABILIZED WHIPPED CREAM 
1 gal. whipping cream 
1 pt. hot water (about 160° F.) 
1% oz. gelatin 
12 oz. granulated sugar 
Procedure: Dissolve the gelatin in 
the hot water thoroughly and stir 
this into the cream. Place in a re- 
frigerator to chill for at least two 
hours. It may be kept at this stage 
for several days. Whip up at slow 
speed. The sugar is added just after 
the cream is whipped up and is near- 
ly finished. Then add a smal! amount 
of pure vanilla extract. 


Stabilized Meringue 
Sift together: 
5 lb. sugar 
% oz. stabilizer 
Add and boil for one minute: 
2 lb. water 
Beat up to a stiff peak but not 
dry: 
2 lb. egg whites 
'% oz. cream of tartar 
Add the cooked syrup to the beaten 
whites gradually in high speed. Whip 
to the desired consistency. This will 
cover 25 9-in. pies. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MILPRINT APPOINTMENTS 

MILWAUKEE—Milprint, Inc., has 
announced the appointments of Dr. 
Donald W. Davis as technical di- 
rector of research and product de- 
velopment and Arthur Konig, Jr., 
as manager of the packaging mate- 
rials service division. 
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Freneh Apple Pies 

Please give me a formula for 
French apple pies. Thank you in 
advance.—C. A., Alaska. 


The following is a formula for 
French apple pies which will produce 
an excellent product. 

FRENCH APPLE PIES 

Bring to a boil: 

1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
‘4 pt. water 

¥ oz. cinnamon 

1 oz. powdered lemon juice 
1% oz. salt 

Boil until a medium heavy syrup is 
formed. 

Then mix this with: 

1 No. 10 can of solid pack sliced 
apples 

Allow this to cool. Then place in 
unbaked pie shells and bake at about 
425 to 450° F. When baked, wash 
the apple filling with the following 
apricot glaze: 

Boil to 226° F.: 

1 No. 10 can apricots that have 
been rubbed through a sieve 

5 lb. granulated sugar 

8 oz. corn syrup 

1% oz. salt 

After washing, allow the pies to 
cool and then cover with whipped 
cream or meringue. Do not cover the 
whole top of the pies, but with a 
canvas bag and star tube, draw criss- 
cross lines. This will allow the filling 
to show up between the lines. When 
covering the pies with meringue, 
place them in oven for a few min- 
utes to brown the meringue. 


Cheese Cake 


I am up against it. I need a good, 





rich cheese cake about 3 in. in essary. 

a 

t 

| Got a Problem? 

i 

t Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
i tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
! American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 


to you: 


height. I am looking for a good and 
tasty formula. I will surely appreci- 
ate your help.—R. S., N.Y. 


Here is a formula which you may 
wish to try out. While the recipe 
gives directions on using a bun pan 
18x25x4% in., this formula will work 
equally well in 7 or 8 in. deep pans. 
CHEESE CAKE (FLUFFY TYPE) 

Mix together by hand: 

5 lb. cottage cheese 

8 oz. cake flour 

1 oz. salt 

Juice and rind of 1 lemon 
Bring to a boil and stir in rapidly: 

1 qt. milk 

4 oz. butter 

Then add while still warm the fol- 
lowing meringue made of 1 pt. water 
and 3% lb. sugar boiled to 240° F. 
and beaten into 1 qt. of egg whites. 
Those ingredients should be mixed 
together as fast as possible and then 
poured into a pan 18x25x4% in. lined 
with the following mixture: 

Rub together: 

1% lb. graham crackers 

1 lb. granulated sugar 
6 oz. melted butter 
1 oz. cocoa 

As soon as the filling is in the pan, 
place it in the oven at about 375° F. 
Bake for 40 to 50 min. 

Note: The correct type of cheese 
is important, The milk should be add- 
ed while hot and the meringue also. 
The cheese mixture should be luke- 
warm when it goes into the oven. 
The pan should be lined with wood- 
en liners about one half inch thick. 
Do not bake any longer than nec- 


(extra dry) 


Cupping 

I would be very much interested 
in having your answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Can cupping of the baked bun 
be overcome? By cupping I have ref- 
erence to a slight recession in the 
center of the bun, which is very 
noticeable; and more severe at one 
time than at other times. I am not 
thinking of the hamburger roll, but 
primarily of a rusk bun, which is flat 
on top as well as bottom. This oc- 
curs during the cooling process, and 
is not noticeable immediately after 
baking of the bun. 

2. Is Castile soap still used for 
emulsification purposes in the Neth- 
erlands for the baking of rusk? Or 
is there a substitute in use that sat- 
isfactorily replaces this ingredient. 

3. Is the so-called glazing of bak- 
ing pans successful towards the elim- 
ination of grease? 

4. Does the use of milk in either 
liquid or powder form, act as a mois- 
ture retainer for the product?—J. M., 
Mich. 


¥ ¥ 


In answer to your questions: 

1. It has been our experience that 
the cupping of buns is generally due 
to giving them a little too much 
proof. I would like to suggest that 
you investigate this angle. 

2. I am sorry to state that I do 
not know if the bakers in the Neth- 
erlands are still using Castile soap 
in their rusk. I am quite sure that 
there are in this country a number 
of emulsifying agents available which 
could replace Castile soap. I would 
like to suggest that you contact some 
of your suppliers. 

3. In visiting a number of bakers 








(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67. Minneapolis 1. Minnesota 
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and talking with bakery managers 
I find that the majority of them 
are very much sold on the glazing of 
baking pans. This glazing eliminates 
a considerable amount of labor and 
also smoke in the bakery which 
makes it possible to have a cleaner 
appearing shop. 

4. Milk, either in liquid or pow- 
dered form acts to some extent as 
a moisture retainer. This is due to 
the proteins in the milk solids. 


Cake Doughnuts 


Please give me a formula for hard 
rolls on which the seeds stay on firm- 
ly. Also, I would like to have a for- 
mula for cake doughnuts for the 
Lincoln model automatic doughnut 
machine.—P. H., Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


I would recommend that a good 
egg wash be used to make seeds 
stick on hard rolls. I am giving a 
formula for cake doughnuts which 
you may wish to try. It should be 
kept in mind that formulas are only 
a guide and due to variation in in- 
gredients some slight adjustment may 
be necessary. 

CAKE DOUGHNUTS 

Cream: 

1 lb. regular shortening 

7 lb. 4.0z. sugar 

6 oz. salt 

12 oz. powdered whole eggs 
Add and blend thoroughly: 

*31lb.10 0z. bread flour 

14 lb. 6 oz. pastry flour 

1 1b. milk product 

2 oz. nutmeg 

9 oz. baking powder 

Add and mix 1', min.—2nd; ', 
min.—3rd. 

10 Ib. 12 oz. water 80° F, 
2 oz. vanilla extract 
1 oz. lemon emulsion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





C. F. PFEIFER NAMED 

NEW YORK—The appointment of 
Charles F. Pfeifer as direct sales 
manager of the Olin Film Division 
of Ecusta Paper Corp., a subsidiary 
of Olin Industries, Inc., has been 
announced by Arthur T. Safford, Jr., 
division sales manager. Mr. Pfeifer 
had been Olin Film division district 
sales manager for New York and 
New England. 
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MR. JESS B. SMITH, 


President of the 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 


ANNOUNCES THE 


Annual Field Day Meet and Barbecue 


Will be on the Uhimann Farm. 


103rd & Antioch Road. Johnson County. Kansas. 


Near Kansas City 


Friday, June ISth. 
at 1:30 P.M. 


Everyone Interested in Agriculture Is Welcome 


A discussion of rigid versus flexible price sup- 
ports on wheat will highlight the speakers’ pro- 
gram, beginning at THREE O’CLOCK. 





Dale E. Hathaway, chairman of the Department 
of Economics at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, and C. Clyde Mitchell, professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, will deliver the 
principal addresses. 


A Barbecue Supper Will Be Served Immediately Afterwards 


We have arranged for the speaking program 


This is your invitation 


No Personal Invitations Will Be Issued the event of rain on the Farm. 


and refreshments in the Resting Barn in 
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Worth looking Into 


New Produets 
New Serviees 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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No. 3546—Slicing 
Brochure 


The AMF Bakery division of 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
has issued a brochure illustrating and 
describing the features and specifica- 
tions of the AMF Micro model 75 
band Slice-Master. Designed to de- 
liver perfectly sliced loaves at all 
wrapper speeds, the slicer can be 
synchronized with high-speed wrap- 
pers in “standard” or “reverse” po- 
sitions. Among the features of the 
model are natural slicing, block load- 
ing, loaf cushioning infeed conveyor, 
patented heel control and slice thick- 
ness control. Copies of this two-page, 
two-color brochure and information 
on other machines may be obtained 
by checking No. 3546 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 

No. 3549—Stacking 
Tray 

A new stacking tray for handling 
cakes, rolls, pies and other food 
handling has been developed by the 
Molded Fiberglass Tray Co. Moulded 
of lightweight, reinforced plastic, the 


trays are equipped with stacking lugs 
on the outside of all four corners 
serving to both facilitate stacking 
and further reinforce the corners. 
These trays, available in several 
standard sizes, are claimed to be non- 
corrosive, rot proof and resistant to 
most acids and alkalis. The company 
states that they will neither warp 
nor lose their shape and are dimen- 
sionally stable from -60°F. up to 
300° F. They are available in a wide 
variety of colors. For complete in- 
formation check No. 3549 on the cou- 
pon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3547—Roll 
Buttering Machine 


Individual buttering of rolls at high 
speed is made possible with the new 
roll buttering machine designed and 
manufactured by the R. G. White En- 
gineering Co. This machine coats the 
rolls lightly and evenly with liquefied 
butter as they are fed in from the 
moulder. Butter remains in a liquid 
state by means of a heater and ther- 
mostat. An integral unit, it may be 
placed in line with present equip- 
ment, requiring no installation costs. 
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In actual operation, high rates of 
roll production were attained when 
the rolls were fed directly into the 
machine from the roll moulder. For 
more information check No. 3547 on 
the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3552—Book on 
Breadmaking 


For its third edition the book, 
Breadmaking — Its Principles and 
Practice, has been rewritten and 
expanded by its author, Edmund B. 
Bennion. The publisher, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, explains that consider- 
able consolidation of information has 
been effected, and the aim has been 
to prepare a guide for those en- 
gaged in the production of bread in 
plant bakeries as well as for those 
using craft methods of production. 
Bread recipes are included, as are 
revised sections on fermentation, hy- 
drogen concentration and colloidal 
formation of dough. Chapters on ma- 
chinery and ovens have been extended 
while new chapters on bakery con- 
struction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization, costs and breakdowns 
have been added. The book is avail- 
able through this publication at $6.75 
per copy. 


No. 3548—Bake-In 
Gift Can 


The S. S. Pierce Co., in taking early 
advantage of the year ’round expan- 
sion of the fruit cake market, is 
baking sizable quantities of its own 
formula fruit cake directly into a 





- 


new 1 Ib. loaf shape “Bake-In” gift 
cdn: The baked cake actually comes 
out of the oven “gift wrapped.” After 
the- cake is baked directly into the 
gift can, all that is required is to 
place the cover onto the can and 
it is then ready-to-sell’or store until 
put on display. Cakes baked directly 
into “Bake-In” gift cans are said to 
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have proven highly successful and 
flavor retention is assured. The cans 
are manufactured by Pletcher & Pol- 
lack. For further details check No. 
3548 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 3551—Sugar in 
Bread Baking 


Sugar Information, Inc., has pub- 
lished a new booklet, titled ‘Sugar in 
Bread Baking.” The author, Raymond 
T. Bohn, head of Bohn Food Re- 
search, Inc., bakery consultant, is 
well known in the baking and milling 
industries. He has directed the labor- 
atory activities of several of the 
country’s largest baking companies. 
Chapters of the booklet are devoted 
to sugar usage in bread, sugar rela- 
tion to dough properties, pre-fer- 
ments and sweet dough preparations, 
sugar costs and values, handy facts, 
sugar storage and bread standards. 
More information about the book 
may be obtained by checking No. 
3551 on the coupon and dropping it 
in the mail. 


No. 3550—Dryer 


Michael Electric Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced production of its hand-and- 
face dryer, called by the trade name, 
Ozo-Dry Hurricane. It comes 





equipped with a Westinghouse Odor- 
out Sterilamp, a 2,000 watt heating 
unit, protected by a special fuse, and 
a 6,000 rpm blower which is claimed 
to dry hands in 30 seconds. It is built 
to make a wall unit, 912x7x6% in. 
The units, of grey metallic finish 
with chrome trim, are guaranteed 
for one year. To receive more com- 
plete information check No. 3550 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3553—Sealing 
Folder 


The Wilder Mfg. Co., Ine., an- 
nounces the availability of its folder 
No. 74, entitled “Is Your Scaling Op- 
eration Importans?” This folder il- 
lustrates and describes a compact 
work bench with ingredient bins and 
spice drawer unit. The various sizes 
listed makes it possible to use these 
units in any size bakery, according to 
the company. Copies of these folders 
are available by checking No. 3553 on 
the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail. 


No. 3555—Emulsifier 
Folder 


Hachmeister-Inc., has just issued 
a second scientific folder, ‘“‘The Ac- 
tion of Modern Bread Emulsifiers” by 
Dr. Herman Birnbaum, director of 
research. This article describes the 
physical chemistry and properties of 
various emulsifiers and their action 
in dispersing fat in yeast raised 
doughs and evaluates T-E-M-diacetyl 
Tartaric acid Esters of Mono and 
diglycerides, a food emulsifier. The 
previous folder ‘Functional Charac- 
teristics of Modern Bread Emulsi- 
fiers” reviews the application of 
emulsifiers to bread baking and sup- 
plies answers to technical questions. 
Copies of these folders are available 








SELL MORE BUNS WITH YOUR OWN 


Hamburger-Franks Festival 


A Special Armour Promotion 
Designed for You—for Use 
in Retail Bakeries and Food Stores 


Get Your Festival Kits Now! / 


Let Armour help you boost store traffic, sell more buns 
and other picnic items throughout the summer months. 


TURN PAGE FOR DETAILS 
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Hamburger-Franks y Make Your Buns with 


Festival» sowner 
PROMOTION 
PACKAGE 


“ 











There’s a free display kit for every bak- 
ery or food store that wants to cash in 
on this picnic promotion. And all the 
material is in beautiful full-color, includ- 
ing the special give-away recipe folder by 
Marie Gifford, Armour Home Econo- 
mist. Mail the order blank below. 


Sj ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Bakery Sales Department 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
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PURITY 


Lb purpose 


“a SHORTENING 








‘PURITY-ABLE 


Two fine shortenings...two tested formulas 


PURITY is the new-type all-purpose 


shortening, processed by the Armour 
patented ‘‘molecular rearrangement’’ 
method. Guarantees superior results in 
all baking—saves time and money. 








STRAIGHT DOUGH ema 





Ingredients 
1 Granulated Sugar 
PURITY Shortening 
Salt 
Non-fat Dry Milk Solids 
Water 
Bread Flour 


Yeast 
Water 








ORDER YOUR KITS NOW! 


5 Mix a medium soft dough. Let dough rise to a full head, then punch and make up. Dough 
temperature 80° F. Bake at 400° F. 





Lbs. | Ozs. Directions 
2 hs 
bs : Cream together. 
_ 8 


6 10 Add to above. 





13 _ Add to above. 











a ! 2 Dissolve together and add to above. 














ABLE combines the superior shortening 
power of good lard with the advantages 
of a government approved emulsifier. 
Able gives you soft, tender buns with 
longer shelf-life, too. 





SPONGE DOUGH FORMULA > 





















ARMOUR AND COMPANY 

Bakery Sales Dept., General Offices 

Chicago 9, Illinois 

[] Please send Festival Display Kits for use in 
retail bakeries. 


[] Please send Festival Display Kits for use in 
food stores. 


Name = ——— 
Name of Firm = seancitinien 
Address nicmasunsnidimmmieiiamenitiadiatiieac 


City __ State—_. 


Ingredients 


1 SPONGE 
Flour 
Water 
Yeast 
Yeast Food 
Malt 


2 DOUGH 
Flour 
Water 
Salt 
Sugar 





4 ABLE Lard 
\ Non-fat Dry Milk Solids 


Lbs. | Ozs. Directions 
4 ——ESE _ = . ———EEE ———ee 
65 — 
39 Mix 3% minutes. Sponge temp. 76° F. 








2 8 Sponge time 34 hours. 

pe ; ‘ 
| ones 5 

35 — 

- -_ Mix 8 minutes at 65 R.P.M. Dough 

2 7 temp. 78° F. Floor time: none 
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upon request by checking No. 3555 
on the coupon and dropping it in 
the mail. 


No. 3558—Bread 
Handling 


Fibre Specialty division of the Na- 
tional Vulcanized Fibre Co. offers a 
new method of bread handling in its 
new Bakerboy bake tray system. The 
equipment employs its recently de- 
signed bake trays with open end or 
open side construction, stacked in any 








number on all-steel, welded dolly 
trucks. When stacked, the trays form 
an interlocking shelving system that 
is moved readily from oven, wrapping 
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equipment, loading platform or truck. 
The tray assembly is vulcanized fibre 
in riveted construction, with smooth 
plated top metal molding and corners, 
metal reinforced hand holes and hard- 
wood runners. To secure more com- 
plete information check No. 3558 on 
the coupon, drop it in the mail and 
a descriptive catalog will be mailed 
to you. 


No. 3556—Tray 
Overwrap 


Development of a packaging meth- 
od using an automatic cellophane tray 
overwrap in the Penn Fruit Co. Bak- 
ery & Cake Kitchen in Philadelphia 
is announced by the American Vis- 
cose Corp. In its new packaging oper- 
ation, Penn Fruit uses only eight tray 
sizes, four sizes of U-boards, and two 
types of corrugated liners. Since the 
U-boards are duplicates of the tray 
sizes, there are actually only 8 differ- 
ent container sizes for the whole line 
of products. These trays and U-boards 
are set up by hand and placed on a 
conveyor where they are filled as the 
belt moves toward the wrapping ma- 
chine. The conveyor feeds the pack- 
ages into a National machine which 
overwraps them with Sylvania 300- 













A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS — 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 



















CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 














MS-1 cellophane and heat seals them 
at a speed of 45 per minute. All varie- 
ties of products move down the same 
packaging line to the wrapping ma- 
chine which requires one man to con- 
trol and unload it. For complete in- 
formation about this system check 
No. 3556 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3562—Tempera- 
ture Controller 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. has issued bulletin 6430 
which describes the new Brown dual 
temperature controller. This instru- 
ment incorporates two complete sys- 
tems for measuring, indicating, and 
controlling two temperatures. The 
bulletin includes information on ap- 
plication, control forms and ranges. 
In bakeries the device has application 
in controlling the temperature and 
relative humidity of bread-proofing 
and fermentation rooms by use of a 
wet and dry bulb thermal system— 
useful especially to manufacturers of 
bakery equipment. To obtain the 


bulletin check No. 3562 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


25 Broad Street 
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No. 3564—Pan Clean- 
ing Machine 


The bakery division of the Magnus 
Chemical Co., Inc., has added a new 
model to its line of cleaning ma- 
chines, the Magnus No. 1 pan dip 
machine for bakers. The machine agi- 
tates a full batch of pans up and 
down 100 times a minute on a “see- 
saw” platform in the cleaning solu- 
tion, the company says. Dual agita- 
tion of both the work and the solution 
forces the cleaning compound against 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
New York City 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 











our Pte Sates... With PIE-PAK 













the low-cost, sanitary, self-sealing container that 
advertises your pies on each container ... goo 
delivered with “oven-fresh” flavor... have full vis- 


ibility with overall cellophane top 
.-- rigidly made to withstand rough 
handling. 





Let us show you with our, 
special introductory of- 
fer as described in our 
illustrated brochure 







PIE-PAK COMPANY, Inc. 


1300 HUDSON STREET 





HOBOKEN, N. J 








WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


** Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


1 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


and into all interior and exterior sur- 
faces, it is claimed. Floor space of 
less than 4x3 ft. is required. The ma- 





chine produces its own hot water by 








COOKIE KIN G—cookie relate! 


—cracker sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 





means of a coil completely immersed 
in the solution. Heating is by steam 
or gas. For more complete informa- 
tion check No. 3564 on the coupon 
and mail it to the address provided. 


No. 3567—Icing 
Ingredient 


Mallet & Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
ingredient called Hiflex which has 
been added to its Pic 77. The result 
is claimed to be a product with in- 
creased flexibility, stability, and 
easier handling of all icings for 
wrapped sweet goods and cakes. 
Cracking, chipping, peeling, and shal- 
ing are considerably reduced, claims 
the company. Check No. 3567 on the 
coupon and mail it to receive full 
information. 


No. 3568—Publie 
Relations Films 


A film producing firm for public 
relations programs of businesses has 
been formed by Gilbert Altschul, a six 
time motion picture award winner. 
The firm will be known as the Gilbert 
Altschul Productions. Mr. Altschul 
was formerly senior motion picture 
producer-director of Coronet Films, 
preparing films for schools. The com- 
pany’s headquarters will be at High- 
land Park, IIl., at 1760 Clavey Road. 
More details will be sent if you will 
check No. 3568 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3565—Cake 
Ornaments 


A fully-illustrated catalog of wed- 
ding cake ornaments has been re- 


doughnut flour 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% Ty soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 





“ROCK RIVER” 
RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades— 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


leased by the manufacturer, Leon D. 
Bush. Dozens of beautifully formed 
decorations offered including bridal 
couples, complete bridal parties, deco- 
rated bells, love birds, floral back- 
grounds, etc. A choice of white or 
blacks coats on many of the figurines 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


















RICHLY 
LITHOGRAPHED 
IN BRILLIANT COLORS 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL-COLOR BROCHURE and PRICE LISTS 












yoy. BAKERS EVERYWHERE REPORT RECORD 


FRUIT CAKE SALES—BIG EXTRA PROFITS... 


Thanks to Yhe Oa 


© BAKE- IN GIFT CAN 


Pewter Pollack COLORFUL “BAKE-IN ‘GIFT 
CANS are the largest-selling decorated metal 
containers FOR ALL BAKED PRODUCTS. 


These are the famous “Bake-In” Gift Cans—that year after year 
continue to create record fruit cake sales for leading wholesale 
and retail bakeries thruout the country. Baking Fruit Cakes, 
Date-Nut and Danish Fruit Loaves, Molasses Cake and many 
other better grade baked products RIGHT INTO GIFT CANS 
IS SIMPLICITY ITSELF! Best of all—They can be prepared 
during slow periods and storaged perfectly ready-to-sell the 
moment you put them on display. 
GGER VAIN NO MUSS—NO FUSS .. . NO PANS TO 
EVER BUY OR TO CLEAN. “COMES OUT OF 
THAN 


FOR : THE OVEN GIFT WRAPPED.” 

PROFITS “ae ee a ee os a . 
ER NOW Pletcher & Pollack 

1 BAKE-IN GIFT CANS Dept. 76 

1 694 Third Ave. New York, N. Y. 


§ Please send Full Color Brochure 









/A 0, eo ° 4 
Pletcher & Pollack "BAKE-IN" GIFT CANS 
FOR YEAR ‘ROUND FRUIT CAKES & 


BETTER QUALITY BAKED PRODUCT 


BEAUTIFUL, COLORFUL DESIGNS FOR ALL SEA- 
SONS and HOLIDAYS THRUOUT THE YEAR. 
"BAKE-IN” GIFT CANS ARE SO STURDY THEY 
BAKE PERFECTLY AT STANDARD BAKING 
TEMPERATURES! SEND NOW FOR FULL COLOR 
BROCHURE SHOWING FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
SIZES and DESIGNS in 1-2-3 Lb. CANS. COM- 
PLETE WITH BAKING LINERS. 


WE INVITE EARLY INQUIRIES. 
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Address. 
City. State. 
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is available. Also available are swans, 
doves, vases, Christmas bells and 
miniature churches in lighted as wel] 
as musical models. These ornaments 
are molded from pure white styrene 
and will last indefinitely. Copies of 
the catalog are available free by 
checking No. 3565 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3566—Litho- 
graphie Designs 


A sample full color bulletin de- 
scribing its custom-made and stock 
designs for fruit cake and cookie 
cans has been prepared by the Olive 
Can Co. Stock designs in floral, sea- 
sonal and holiday patterns are shown 
on the bulletin. To receive the bulletin 
check No. 3566 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3557—Conveyor 
Belt 


An “easy-on-the-eyes” conveyor 
belt, called Plastex, for icing opera- 
tions and pan conveying is now avail- 
able with focal green plastic cover, 
announces the manufacturer, The 
Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co. Plas- 
tex is a vinyl coated conveyor belting 
and is available in all widths and 
plies. The cover is washable, water- 
proof, acid and oil resistant, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. The belt is 
available in white, maroon or focal 
green colors. For further information 
and descriptive literature check No. 
3557 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3559—Caps 


The Paperlynen Co. has available 
free literature on its line of head 
coverings for personnel working with 
foods. The company explains that caps 
are valuable for sanitation purposes 
and point-of-sale advertising for a 
firm’s own products or those dis- 
tributed at outlets. Trademarks, in- 
signias or sales messages may be 
printed on the adjustable caps, if de- 
sired. To secure this literature check 
No. 3559 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3560—Spray 
Gun Booklet 


A new booklet, “Spray Gun Mo- 
tion Study,” published by the De- 
Vilbiss Co., describes the procedure 
in spraying various surfaces which 
are encountered in production spray- 
ing operations. To obtain maximum 
efficiency in production spraying, the 
publishers recommend studying the 
particular object to be sprayed for 
determination of the most effective 
gun movements. A continuity of mo- 
tign in painting an article is an im- 
portant element in increasing the 
efficiency of the spraying operation, 
the booklet explains. A copy of the 
booklet may be obtained by checking 
No. 3560 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3554—Bakers’ 


Marshmallows 


Doumaks Marshmallow Co., Inc. 
is producing new minature marsh- 
mallows for use in creamy frostings. 
The company says the product has 
the same texture and tastiness of the 
larger size. The new process of manu- 
facturing is described as one which 
permits the mashmallows to be ex- 
truded through nozzles and cut in- 
stead of being molded in starch. The 
new size is 1/16 that of ordinary 
marshmallows. For more complete in- 
formation check No. 3554 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this publication. 
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Handling Quantities of Frozen Bread 


Although the topic is “Handling 
Quantities of Frozen Bread,” most 
of this article will be on the sub- 
ject of the handling of frozen bread 
in our own plant. Our own frozen 
bread is all that we know very much 
about. Our problems and our solu- 
tions may be different from the prob- 
lems (and solutions) of other bakers. 

Our special problems grow out of 
the circumstance that we have for a 
number of years been doing business 
from one plant over a much larger 
area than is common for baking 
enterprises. In fact, even prior to 
our development of the deep freeze 
methods, we were shipping to such 
points as Florida, Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Ohio, Western New 
York, Maine and in fact, throughout 
the Atlantic seaboard. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Paul Dean Ar- 
nold, since 1940 has been head of 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N.Y. He has been a bakery super- 
intendent for the National Biscuit 
Co. and later, with his wife and 
brother, opened his own bakery in 
Stamford, Conn. As head of Arnold 
Bakers, he has had considerable ex- 
perience in transporting baked prod- 
ucts in refrigerated trucks to half 
of the customers in 22 states. In this 
article, adapted from a talk given 
by Mr. Arnold at the 1954 meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, are related some of perti- 
nent factors in handling frozen bread 
and other frozen baked products. 





Obviously, shipment to such remote 
places as Atlanta, Ga., entails high 
shipping costs; a distinct problem in 
the relationship of actual market de- 
mand to orders; often considerable 
delay in reecipt of goods, a physical 
problem due to the actual time con- 
sumed in transit; and special prob- 
lems created by weather and other 
hazards, which, of course, are mag- 
nified in proportion to distance. 

Shipping Savings Possible 

The application of the deep freeze 
technique has very largely solved 
many of these problems. We find 
that we are able to deep-freeze at 
the plant, ship in full refrigerated 
trailer loads, and defray the cost of 
storage at the point of receipt in ter- 
minal freezers, and make an actual 
saving 27% over the cost of ship- 
ment by Railway Express on daily 
schedules. The availability of stocks 
at destination terminals has had the 
effect of putting the bakery right in 
the town of receipt for all practical 
purposes. Delays, special problems 
caused by weather and other haz- 
ards, the staling which used to take 
place during the actual time in 
transit, and the problem of matching 
demand to production, have been 
largely solved. The availability of 
stocks is one of the most important 
benefits, since the lack of flexibility 
due to the lag between the place- 
ment of orders and receipt of goods 
had been a major handicap in distant 
markets. 

There are, however, some general 
problems which we share in common 
With all bakers, which problems re- 
frigeration may help to solve. All of 
us suffer from the fact that we have 
more or less fixed production rates 


By 
Paul Dean Arnold 


and our demands vary widely, not 
only within a given week—especially 
now that there is so much emphasis 
on week-end marketing, but also, of 
course, from week to week, from 
season to season, and as between 
normal days and holidays. It is pos- 
sible that deep freezing may be valu- 
able in helping to eliminate double- 


time for holiday work, and to reduce 
time-and-a-half costs, as well as to 
level out producton rates and elimi- 
nate non-productive labor costs. In 
our bakery the problem of the less- 
than-40-hour week is particularly 
acute, since we have a 40-hour pay 
guarantee. 

Another problem which all of us 
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share is that of the variety change- 
over loss. Most of us have losses, the 
extent of which we may not realize, 
which are occasioned by the neces- 
sity for us to make a number of 
different varieties in any one day. 
Right now our industry is in the 
midst of attempts to solve the prob- 
lem created by the demand for a 
five-day work week, in a world where 
our product, we hope, is being con- 
sumed on a seven-day basis. Most 
of us also share the problem of ris- 
ing transportation costs and rates, 
which are largely beyond our con- 
trol. It is probably safe to say that 
the application of the freezing tech- 
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nique could be helpful in the solu- 
tion of all of these general problems. 
Procedure 

However, I would like to emphasize 
that except for a few suggestions 
regarding potentialities of deep 
freeze, everything in this discussion 
will concern our own special prob- 
lems and our own solution. The fol- 
lowing is our procedure for the han- 
dling of bread and rolls: 

1. Production: 

A. The application of the freezing 
technique is undertaken with fresh- 
baked products only. 

The product is frozen as soon as 
possible after baking and normal 
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cooling. We are convinced from the 
results in our plant that certainly 
no more than four to six hours should 
be permitted to elapse before goods 
are placed in the deep freeze room 
or air blast tunnel, as the case may 
be. Obviously, the quicker the prod- 
uct is frozen, the better the result- 
ing quality and flavor. 

B. Our products are securely wrap- 
ped. For our white bread we use 
an inner cellophane wrapper plus the 
standard, high-grade outer wax 
wrapper, double-wax. Air at —20° is 
extremely dry, and wrapping ma- 
terials must have good moisture va- 
por transfer protective qualities. 

2. Warehouse Freezing Procedure: 


Why Bakers Prefer 


MERCK 


A. The freezing temperature 
should be no higher than —10°; -—20° 
is better. 

B. Products should be exposed to 
intense cold in individual wrapped 
units, on racks if this is possible. Our 
new freezer warehouse is designed 
for the freezing of bread on racks. 
The only reason we do not freeze 
bread on racks now is that we are 
still using public rented warehouse 
space, and it is impractical to take the 
bread out of cartons at this point. 
Good results, however, are obtainable 
both with rolls and bread in corru- 
gated shipping cartons, if cartons are 
stacked so as to permit as much 
movement of air around all surfaces 
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as possible. We employ wooden strips 
about an inch thick between layers, 
and exercise great care in spacing, 
to insure maximum air circulation. 

C. There should be good air circu- 
lation within the freezer box itself, 
Still co'd is not suitable. If the freez- 
er box does not already have air 
circulation, then fans should be in- 
stalled. 

D. The temperature of the product 
must be reduced to below 20°F. with- 
in six hours after goods have been 
placed in deep freeze room, if possi- 
ble. Under no circumstances should 
product remain above 20°F. for more 
than 24 hours after baking, for suc- 
cessful preservation under the deep- 
freeze method. The faster the rate of 
cooling the better. 

E. It should be stated here that 
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Robert A. MacManus 


APPOINTED—The New York divi- 
sion staff of Brolite Co. has been 
augmented with the appointment vf 
Robert A. MacManus as a sales and 
service representative for the metro- 
politan area, it was announced by Ed. 
Dawson, general sales manager. Mr. 
MacManus has spent more than 30 
years in the baking business including 
positions as production manager with 
two of the large multiple retail bak- 
ery and wholesale bakery firms in the 
East. He will also be available for 
shop and group demonstrations. 





our choice of the storage room meth- 
od of freezing was based on our spe- 
cial needs. It is more than likely 
that air blast tunnel methods may be 
better for other bakers, depending 
on special problems involved. 

3. Storage and Shipment: 

A. After being deep frozen, the 
product should be held at zero, and 
temperature of the product should be 
at zero upon removal for shipment. 

B. Shipment should be so planned 
as to guarantee that the product 
never rises above 20°F. We have 
found that a full trailer load, shipped 
in a refrigerated and insulated trail- 
er, will not rise above 20° even on 
shipments to Florida, which take be- 
tween three and four days. It is pos- 
sible that shorter shipments of full 
trailer loads in well-insulated trailers, 
could be made without the need for 
refrigeration in the vehicle. This is 
due to what might be called a mass 
cold factor. 

4. Storage at Destination: 

Cartons of goods should be stored 
on pallets or skids, in a clean room, 
at a temperature of zero or colder. 

5: Defrosting for Use: 

Goods should be passed through the 
staling range, from 20° to room tem- 
perature, as rapidly as possible. If 
practical, products should be removed 
from cartons and placed in individual 
packages in a gentle movement of air. 
This is particularly true of bread. 
We have found, however, that open- 
ing the tops of cartons and spreading 
them around permits of tempering, 
where there is good air movement, 
without excessive condensation of 
atmospheric moisture. It is important 
that there should be a good circula- 
tion of air around products, whether 
in cartons or as individual packages, 
and that the product be brought to 
room temperature as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


General Comment 


Our experince indicates that the 
same standards which are being ap- 
plied in the freezing of meats and 
vegetables ought to be applied in the 
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freezing of bread and rolls. There is 
one important difference, in that 
bread and rolls may be brought to 
normal room temperature and then 
refrozen without significant loss of 
quality, except that the normal aging 
process, of course, goes on during the 
time when the product is above 20°F. 

However, unless this refreezing is 
done correctly, and particularly with 
proper speed, ice crystals may be 
formed, with resulting uneven distri- 
bution of moisture after defrosting. 
Palatability, from the standpoint of 
retention of fresh aroma and the 
avoidance of various chemical break- 
downs, is not. seriously affected 


through refreezing when properly 
done. 

In general, fluctuation in tempera- 
ture, especially any fluctuation which 
tends to carry the product above 
20°F. during storage should be avoid- 
ed. Moisture vapor, which forms 
at a temperature above 20°F., is apt 
to be refrozen in larger crystals when 
the temperature drops below 20 
again. 

High Standards Necessary 

The importance of maintaining real 
frozen food standards cannot be over- 
emphasized. Any leeway in the appli- 
cation of these standards is apt to 
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have apparent rather than true justi- 
fication. In our opinion, to “take 
chances” in this procedure will in the 
long run be as fatal to the success 
of the deep freeze technique as ap- 
plied to breadstuffs as it would in the 
application of this technique to 
meats. 

We should emphasize again that 
the procedure we use is the one we 
have found to give best results for 
us. We hold forth no guarantees as 
to the effectiveness of this procedure 
for the products of other bakers. 

One of the reasons that we em- 
phasize the importance of individual 
study by each baker is that we ree. 
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ognize that our operation is certainly 
not typical of most bakers. I have 
already indicated that the use of the 
deep freeze technique is practical 
for us, for distant shipments, and 
that we can save money applying 
deep freeze due to the fact that we 
obtain far more favorable freight 
rates on full trailer loads. It is obvious 
that similar savings in transportation 
costs would not be obtainable over 
shorter distances. It is probably un- 
usual for a product to have consumer 
acceptance at distances running up 
to 1,000 miles away from the bakery, 
on the basis of prices which are per- 
haps a nickel higher than the price 
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the product commands in the local 
market. 
Firming Up 

product, particularly our 
bread, is not typical of most commer- 
cial bread in regular production. One 
of the differences is that our bread 
is relatively firm and close-textured, 
and even when absolutely fresh does 
not have the softness of feel which 
most breads exhibit. Bread processed 
by the freezing technique tends to 
lose some softness of feel. However, 
since the consumer is accustomed to 
a somewhat firmer feel in our prod- 
uct, she does not object as much as 


Our 


she might with other breads. As far 
as we can determine, this tendency 
for a slight firming-up, especially in 
our bread, is the only change which 
any of our products exhibit even after 
long periods of storage under deep 
freeze, provided of course, the freez- 
ing technique is properly applied. 
There is another difference, too, 
between our white bread and the 
standard commercial product. Our 
bread is what might be called a 
“high-flavor” product. This flavor 
build-up results from the use of 
butter, whole eggs and of honey. Deep 
freezing tends to fix this high flavor, 
and to prevent flavor interchange. 
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We believe the flavor of our frozen 
bread is superior to that of the un- 
frozen product even when _ tasted 
fresh. 

We have made some application of 
the deep freeze technique in solving 
problems which we assume are of a 
general nature in the industry. We 
have successfully merchandised deep- 
frozen rolls in nearby areas on holi- 
day weeks when demand is unusually 
great. These stocks had been built 
up on the basis of straight-time labor 
costs. Their use during holiday weeks 
saved us quite a lot of time-and-a- 
half and even double-time. 

Production for Sixth Day 

We are at the present time con- 
structing a fast-freezing room and a 
storage room which we hope will 
have a capacity large enough to per- 
mit the freezing and storage of at 
least one full day’s bake in our plant. 
If this new freezer plant and ware- 
house lives up to expectations, we are 
hoping to be able to produce, on a 
straight-time basis, much of the prod- 
uct now being produced on holidays 
at double-time. We have made pro- 
vision for the expansion of our stor- 
age room so that we may be able 
ultimately to produce six days orders 
in five working days, drawing the 
product for the sixth day out of 
freezer storage. 

We have also made successful ap- 
plication of the deep freeze technique 
in helping to eliminate time lost due 
to variety change-over. We now run 
one or two of our relatively smaller- 
demand specialty loaves on a once- 
a-week basis, drawing from stock for 
daily orders. When we have more 
deep freeze capacity, we expect to 
be able to make additional savings. 

While the problem of the flexibility 
of ordering procedure and the close 
gearing of production to fluctuation 
in consumer demand is more acute 
with us, owing to the large geo- 
graphic area we cover and to our 
independent distributor method, this 
problem must be also a significant 
one to every baker. We hope to be 
able to establish a more sensitive 
relationship between the demands of 
the market, the distributor orders, 
and our production. It may be pos- 
sible to accept cuts after the goods 
are baked and to meet last minute 
additional orders out of freezer 
stocks. 

It would appear that application 
of the deep freeze technique to the 
problem of variety change-over and 
sensitivity to market change, would 
be valuable in general to any baker. 


Insurance for Breakdown 


There is another general applica- 
tion of this technique which might 
well be made by most bakers, also. 
This application would be in the solv- 
ing of the problem of interruption of 
production due to breakdown or 
other hazards. In our highly competi- 
tive market, interruption of produc- 
tion can be severely damaging. I am 
sure that every baker has had a 
nightmare, or a nightmarish experi- 
ence, related to this ever - present 
worry. Certainly a stock of bread and 
rolls, equal in quality to fresh-baked 
merchandise, would be a comfort to 
any baker. 

The matter of the cost and the 
method of application of the deep 
freeze technique will require indivi- 
dual study in the case of each baker. 
I have already indicated that while 
we have chosen the room freezer 
method of quick-freezing our product, 
other bakers may find it desirable to 
use the air blast tunnel method. This 
might well have advantages, one of 
which would be that bread could pass 
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RODNEY flours give top performance. 
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best bread results. . . you get predict- 
able baking performance for smooth 
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baking characteristics for uniformity 
of your product. Year after year, bak- 
ers have found they can rely on ROD- 
NEY flours for high scoring loaves and 
high soaring sales. 
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AN IMPORTANT NOTE 


TO REMEMBER [ 


You can count on 
Anheuser-Busch Bakers Yeast 
for highest untformity... 
pound after pound after pound. 
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directly from the wrapping machine 
through the air blast tunnel without 
extra labor cost. 
Costs 

About all that can be indicated on 
the matter of costs is that our pres- 
ent expense for transportation to 
public warehousing and deep freezing 
runs to approximately 1¢ per pound. 
While the true capacity of the new 
facilities which we are now building 
is, of course, uncertain at this time, 
pending actual experience in use, we 
feel that the cost of the application 
of the deep freeze technique to our 
product after we have installed our 
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new freezer plant will run some- 
where in the neighborhood of a %¢ 
per pound. 

I have already indicated that the 
costs of deep freezing for a product 
destined for distant points are being 
more than offset in our operation 
by savings on transportation. Pend- 
ing the completion of our deep freeze 
warehouse, we have not been able to 
determine how well deep freezing 
will pay in handling goods destined 
for local distribution. We hope to 
make substantial savings through the 
use of the deep freeze procedure as a 
means of reducing double-time and 
time-and-a-half, as well as reduction 


in losses due to variety change-over. 
Simplification of transportation and 
ordering problems should be helpful, 
also. As I have indicated, the filling-in 
of the work week is important to us, 
since we guarantee 40 hours’ pay. It is 
very difficult for us to make more 
than an estimate at this time, how- 
ever. 

If we in our industry were able 
to effect the full double-play, Tinker 
to Evers to Chance, then a very im- 
portant additional saving might be 
made through stale elimination. To 
complete the double play we, as 
bakers, must not only perform the 
deep freeze and delivery, but we must 
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persuade the store to provide and 
maintain deep freeze point-of-sale 
merchandising facilities. The first 
baseman in the double play, the 
housewife, has for many years been 
ahead of our industry in the applica. 
tion of deep freeze to our products 
in her own home freezer. 


The Grocers’ Role 

There are a couple of points which 
should help us in selling the grocer 
on making the capital investment, 
and in bearing other expenses inci. 
dent to the provision of deep freeze 
merchandising facilities. One of these 
points is that the grocer now must 
perform a double bookkeeping trans- 
action on every bread order, since 
he checks in, and must check out, at 
least a portion of each order. In addi- 
tion to this, the grocer bears the 
initial brunt of all stale and moldy 
bread complaint. , 

Another selling point for us in our 
approach to the grocer would be that 
most bakery products actually do 
taste better when handled under deep 
freeze, since right-out-of-the-oven 
fresh flavor is preserved. Also, deep- 
freeze merchandising of bread is very 
much in tune with the trend toward 
once-a-week grocery shopping, as 
well. While in most states the grocer 
does not have to bear the actual stale 
loss, due to the consignment selling 
system, it is certainly true that no 
grocer enjoys blue Monday after a 
rainy weekend, any more than the 
poor breadman does. 

In summary, our experience indi- 
cates the following important pre- 

1. Use full frozen food techniques 
and take no chances. 

2. Bring the product to below 20 
as fast as possible, and never let it 
get above 20°. 

3. Defrost the product as quickly 
and carefully as you can. 

4. Be sure your package is right. 

It is well that we remind our- 
selves that we have been in a period 
of intense competition among food- 
stuffs for the consumer’s dollar. Our 
industry will probably continue to 
feel the pressure of declining calorie 
consumption. There is in the deep 
freezing technique a promise that we 
shall be able to perform an additional 
service for the consumer in the elimi- 
nation of the perishability of much 
of our product. Most of us have 
wished that we could bring our prod- 
uct to the consumer in the state of 
deliciousness in which it leaves our 
ovens; perhaps deep freeze may at 
long last enable us to do so. 
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NOW IS THE TIME! 


TO BE SURE 
YOU’VE GOT THE 


RIGHT 
EQUIPMENT TO 
HANDLE 


INCREASED 
SUMMER BUSINESS 


Now’s the time to survey your equipment 
needs. Be sure—sure you’ve got the right 
equipment to do the job. . . to meet those 
increased summer business demands. 

The Union Steel line of specialized equip- 
ment is job-designed to meet your particu- 
lar requirements for a broad variety of 
operations. And . . . every unit of USP 
equipment is quality built for rugged serv- 
ice and greater sanitation. 

Check your present operating require- 
ments and see where USP specialized 
bakery equipment can help improve your 
production efficiency while reducing oper- 
ating costs. 


















LARGE CAPACITY 
PORTABLE PROOF 
BOXES 

Now you can have low- 
cost proofing control that 
assures quality, better 
scheduling and closer cost 
standards. Ruggedly con- 
structed of Aluminized 
Steel over galvanizedsteel 
frame. Completely port- 
able and easy to move. 


FLOOR TRUCKS OF EVERY TYPE 

You can keep your production rolling with 
the right USP all-steel truck. Whether it's a 
pan, box, barrel or ingredient truck you need, 
USP has a model to fit your needs—better. 








DOUBLE-PORTABLE 


Pan Rack 


Lighter, sturdier and more versatile 
USP Double-Portable Pan Racks are 
readily adaptable to any part of 
the shop .. . they fit the floor tracks 
of standard proofing and cooling 
systems. | diately available in 
various heights to suit your needs. 
Most economical! 





@ Use with standard proofing or 
cooling systems. 


@ Proof, cool or store on same rack. 


@ 24 to 40 bun pan capacity—re- - 
quire only 25x41” of floor space. 


@ Sturdy, durable, low-cost portable 
bun racks. 


‘ 





SANITARY DOUGH TROUGHS 


USP Dough Troughs ore the recognized stand- 
ord for every fermentation and dough handling 
job. They are available in a broad range of 
practical sizes, types and special accessories. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. atsion, micnican 














RACKS 

for Proofing, Cooling 

or Storage 

Reduce your handling time and protect your 
products on USP Racks. A variety of light, 
medium, and heavy duty models make it 
easy to select the right rack to speed han- 
dling, save floor space and reduce upkeep. 
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directly from the wrapping machine 
through the air blast tunnel] without 
extra labor cost. 


Costs 


About all that can be indicated on 
the matter of costs is that our pres- 
ent expense for transportation to 
public warehousing and deep freezing 
runs to approximately 1¢ per pound. 
While the true capacity of the new 
facilities which we are now building 
is, of course, uncertain at this time, 
pending actual experience in use, we 
feel that the cost of the application 
of the deep freeze technique to our 
product after we have installed our 
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new freezer plant will run some- 
where in the neighborhood of a %¢ 
per pound. 

I have already indicated that the 
costs of deep freezing for a product 
destined for distant points are being 
more than offset in our operation 
by savings on transportation. Pend- 
ing the completion of our deep freeze 
warehouse, we have not been able to 
determine how well deep freezing 
will pay in handling goods destined 
for local distribution. We hope to 
make substantial savings through the 
use of the deep freeze procedure as a 
means of reducing double-time and 
time-and-a-half, as well as reduction 


in losses due to variety change-over. 
Simplification of transportation and 
ordering problems should be helpful, 
also. As I have indicated, the filling-in 
of the work week is important to us, 
since we guarantee 40 hours’ pay. It is 
very difficult for us to make more 
than an estimate at this time, how- 
ever. 

If we in our industry were able 
to effect the full double-play, Tinker 
to Evers to Chance, then a very im- 
portant additional saving might be 
made through stale elimination. To 
complete the double play we, as 
bakers, must not only perform the 
deep freeze and delivery, but we must 
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It makes doughs more pliable — they 
It makes the crumb whiter—you can 


It activates softening agents—you can 


DOUGH WHITENER a 


4 Use WYTASE in both bread and buns 


confidence because... 


machine 
see the 


feel the 


It enhances the full flavor of choice ingredients— 
you come back for more of the tempting slices. 


. . it is no exaggeration to say that bread 
with Wytase is better bread in every way. 
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persuade the store to provide and 
maintain deep freeze point-of-sale 
merchandising facilities. The first 
baseman in the double play, the 
housewife, has for many years been 
ahead of our industry in the applica. 
tion of deep freeze to our products 
in her own home freezer. 


The Grocers’ Role 


There are a couple of points which 
should help us in selling the grocer 
on making the capital investment, 
and in bearing other expenses ingej- 
dent to the provision of deep freeze 
merchandising facilities. One of these 
points is that the grocer now must 
perform a double bookkeeping trans- 
action on every bread order, since 
he checks in, and must check out, at 
least a portion of each order. In addi- 
tion to this, the grocer bears the 
initial brunt of all stale and moldy 
bread complaint. 

Another selling point for us in our 
approach to the grocer would be that 
most bakery products actually do 
taste better when handled under deep 
freeze, since’ right-out-of-the-oven 
fresh flavor is preserved. Also, deep- 
freeze merchandising of bread is very 
much in tune with the trend toward 
once-a-week grocery shopping, as 
well. While in most states the grocer 
does not have to bear the actual stale 
loss, due to the consignment selling 
system, it is certainly true that no 
grocer enjoys blue Monday after a 
rainy weekend, any more than the 
poor breadman does. 

In summary, our experience indi- 
cates the following important pre- 

1. Use full frozen food techniques 
and take no chances. 

2. Bring the product to below 20 
as fast as possible, and never let it 
get above 20°. 

3. Defrost the product as quickly 
and carefully as you can. 

4. Be sure your package is right. 

It is well that we remind our- 
selves that we have been in a period 
of intense competition among food- 
stuffs for the consumer’s dollar. Our 
industry will probably continue to 
feel the pressure of declining calorie 
consumption. There is in the deep 
freezing technique a promise that we 
shall be able to perform an additional 
service for the consumer in the elimi- 
nation of the perishability of much 
of our product. Most of us _ have 
wished that we could bring our prod- 
uct to the consumer in the state of 
deliciousness in which it leaves our 
ovens; perhaps deep freeze may at 
long last enable us to do so. 


Soft Wheat Flours 


For Fine 
CAKES 
PASTRIES 
CRACKERS 
COOKIES 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENN. 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : +: Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE an¢ STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Fraakenmuth, Mich. 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN = -:- COLORADO 
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NOW IS THE TIME! 


TO BE SURE 
YOU’VE GOT THE 


RIGHT 
EQUIPMENT TO 
HANDLE 


INCREASED 
SUMMER BUSINESS 


Now’s the time to survey your equipment 
needs. Be sure—sure you've got the right 
equipment to do the job. . . to meet those 
increased summer business demands. 

The Union Steel line of specialized equip- 
ment is job-designed to meet your particu- 
lar requirements for a broad variety of 
operations. And . . . every unit of USP 
equipment is quality built for rugged serv- 
ice and greater sanitation. 

Check your present operating require- 
ments and see where USP specialized 
bakery equipment can help improve your 
production efficiency while reducing oper- 
ating costs. 


















LARGE CAPACITY 
PORTABLE PROOF 
BOXES 

Now you can have low- 
cost proofing control that 
assures quality, better 
scheduling and closer cost 
standards. Ruggedly con- 
structed of Aluminized 


Steel over galvanizedsteel bun racks. 
frame. Completely port- 
able and easy to move. 
ee SSCHSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSHSSSHSHSHTSHSSHSSSSHSSHHSESEEEE 


FLOOR TRUCKS OF EVERY TYPE 

You can keep your production rolling with 
the right USP all-steel truck. Whether it's a 
pan, box, barrel or ingredient truck you need, 
USP has a model to fit your needs—better. 





~ 


- 


DOUBLE-PORTABLE 


Pan Rack 


Lighter, sturdier and more versatile. 
USP Double-Portable Pan Racks are 
readily adaptable io any part of 
the shop .. . they fit the floor tracks 


of standard proofing and cooling 
1 dint, ly ilehil in 





systems. 
various heights to suit your needs. 
Most economical! 


@ Use with standard proofing or 
cooling systems. 


@ Proof, cool or store on same rack. 


@ 24 to 40 bun pan capacity—re- - 
quire only 25x41” of floor space. 


@ Sturdy, durable, low-cost portable 





SANITARY DOUGH TROUGHS 


USP Dough Troughs ore the recognized stond- 
ord for every fermentation and dough handling 
job. They are available in a broad range of 
practical sizes, types and special accessories. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. ansion, micnican 










































RACKS 

for Proofing, Cooling 

or Storage 

Reduce your handling time and protect your 
products on USP Racks. A variety of light, 
medium, and heavy duty models make it 
easy to select the right rack to speed han- 
dling, save floor space and reduce upkeep. 
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PIE MAKER 


For Tender, Flaky Pie Crusts 
PIE MAKER will give you real 


shortening savings. 
















Especially milled from the finest 

Low Protein, Low Viscosity Michigan 
Soft White Wheat—PIE MAKER assures 
you of fine, flaky, tender pie crusts 

with a minimum of shrinkage 

and no sogginess. 

Performance proven in bakeries all over 
the country—PIE MAKER is dependable, 
uniform and quality controlled in 

one of the most modern mills and 
laboratories in the country. 

And remember we are now able 
to furnish any viscosity desired! 





F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ee 2? 





i i i a 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 42 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Lard contains from 4 to 6% 
moisture and therefore is considered 
as containing only about 94 to 96% 
fat. 

2. A temperature of 
termed absolute zero. 

3. In the summer time when the 
water is quite heavily chlorinated, 
the fermentation time of bread 
doughs should be increased about 10 
to 15%. 

4. In order to obtain a flaky pie 
crust best results are obtained by 
using boiling hot water in the making 
of the dough. 

5. Egg yolks contain about 50% 
moisture. 

6. When making sponge cake, bread 
flour should be used in order to 
produce the best results. 

7. On the pH scale, numbers be- 
low 7 are on the alkaline side and 
above 7 are on the acid side. 

8. In order to produce a good ma- 
hogany color in a devils food cake, 
the cakes should be on the alkaline 
side. 

9. Meringue shells and_ kisses 
should be baked at a temperature of 
about 250° to 275°F. 

10. Flour containing a high mois- 
ture content during storage will spoil 
readily. 

11. Pie doughs made with hard 


-459.4°F. is 


wheat flour require less shortening 
than pie doughs made with soft wheat 
flour to produce the same tenderness 
in the baked crust. 

12. When a new flour is used for 
making bread doughs, best results are 
obtained by decreasing the salt con- 
tent in the formula slightly. 

13. A catalyst is a substance which 
is capable of bringing about a cer- 
tain chemical change without itself 
being changed to any extent at the 
end of the reaction. 

14. Sweet chocolate bars contain 
about 51% cocoa fat. 

15. Arrowroot is a starch made 
from the roots of the arrowroot plant. 

16. When reducing large cake 
formulas to small ones, it is not ne- 
cessary to make any changes in the 
percentage of the various ingredients 
called for. 

17. In making dark cakes, the use 
of malt is advantageous. 

18. When the egg content in cus- 
tard pie filling is too high, the filling 
will turn watery during baking. 

19. Rye bread made by the straight 
dough method will have a better 
flavor than rye bread produced by 
the sponge dough method. 

20. Mineral oil is usually used for 
greasing the hopper knife, pockets 
and plungers on dough dividers. 

















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YFFAte 





high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis cir, s. va. 
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King ing the Baker’s Doorbell 





Vanderpool's Bakeries, Inc., has 
opened its fifth store, the latest be- 
ing located in the Lakeside Shopping 
district in El Paso, Texas. 

* 

An involuntary bankruptcy order 
against the Taube Baking Corp., 1915 
W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, has been 
filed in Federal Court. 

e 

W. J. Durham has sold Kiehl’s 
Bakery, Fairmont, Minn., to the for- 
mer owner, A. E. Kiehl, who has re- 
turned from two years in California. 

— 

Stanley Vinion, has been named 
to the newly-created position of as- 
sistant sales manager of the Great 
Falls, Mont., area for Eddy’s Bak- 
ery Co., Clarence Fishbaugh, sales 
and plant manager for Eddy’s at 
Great Falls, has announced. 

om 

George N. Graf, executive director 
of the Quality Bakers of America, 
Inc., was the principal speaker at 
an Ottumwa, Iowa, Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting recently. He was in 
Ottumwa in connection with the Low- 
enberg Bakery’s adoption of the Sun- 
beam trademark label. 

* 

Gamer's Bakery, Helena, Mont., is 
marketing Last Chance Gulch bread 
and is tieing in its promotion with 
a tourists’ promotion. Vigilante Day, 
manager, and Vince Weggenman, co- 
owner of the bakery, outlined the 
campaign. 

* 

Roland Aaker, owner of the Cen- 
tral Grocers Baking Co., Montevideo, 
Minn., recently received considerable 
publicity in the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune in connection with the in- 
auguration of the American Dry Milk 
Institute bread process at the bakery. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Snyder held 
open house at their bakery in Onawa, 
Iowa, on the fifth anniversary in 
business there. 


The Don-Ray Bakery, managed by 
Elmer Hofer, has opened in Wag- 
ner, S.D. 

a 


The Swanson Baking Co., Willmar, 
Minn., is making plans to expand 
its plant in that city. 

* 

The Home Bakery, formerly John’s 
Bakery, has been reopened in Raton, 
N.M., by Robert C. Baca, who is the 
owner. 


The Gingerbread House, a bakery 
and coffee shop, has been opened at 
Centuria, Wis. 

b 


Norman Christensen has completed 
remodeling of his bakery at Askov, 
Minn. 


* 
The Quaker Baking Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, is installing new equip- 
ment in the newly-purchased build- 


Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 





ing at 3919 W. Broadway. Glenn 

G. Robinson, general manager, said 

production is about ready to start. 
* 

Eddy’s Bakeries, Helena, Mont., 
has purchased the Bon Ton Bakeries 
of Billings, Mont., it was announced 
by Eugene Graf, president of the 
Bon Ton company. Mr. Graf said 


Profit: making Sdoad 


the sale did not include the Bon Ton 
Bakery at Missoula, Mont., or the 
Bon Ton Flour Mill at Bozeman, 
Mont, 


The Lowenberg Bakery, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, has adopted the Sunbeam 
trademark and label. The bakery 
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serves 3,500 outlets with 50 trucks 
in Iowa, Missouri and Illinois. 


* 

The Dutch Oven Bakery has been 
opened in Orange City, Iowa, by 
John Vermaat. A formal opening 
celebration is planned. 

* 

New equipment has been installed 

by the Albany (Minn.) Home Bakery. 


Don and Lou Gould are the new 
owners of the Battle Lake (Minn.) 
Bakery. 

7. 


Donald Howland, vice president, 
and Wilfred Fugere, superintendent, 





rom FLEISCHMANN 











Sell more cakes 
with Personnel Cake Plan 


Tue PERSONNEL CAKE PLAN takes advantage of two well- 
known facts to substantially increase your cake business. 
First, cake is generally accepted as the symbol of a happy 
birthday. Second, a birthday cake is an ideal gift for main- 
taining and improving employer-employee relationships. 


Presented in the interest of the Baking Industry by eens ‘ F 








_ 
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Fargo (N.D.) Bakery Co., spent sev- 
eral days recently in Chicago and 
St. Paul studying new baking equip- 
ment and methods. 

* 

Construction has begun on a new 
bakery building by Arnie Liestman in 
New London, Minn. 

e 

Ed and Dan Volker have pur- 
chased the Sumner (Iowa) Bakery 
from Mr. and Mrs. Mattia Zurbrig- 
gen, owners for the past 13 years. 


* 
Graydon Dahlen, son of G. A. 
Dahlen, who operates the Dakota 
Maid Bakery at Bismarck, N.D., has 


How to sell the 
Personnel Cake Plan 
Contact local businesses by sending 
the personnel manager or owner a 
sample decorated cake. Enclose the 
cake in a large container colorfully tied 
to attract as much attention as pos- 
sible. Attach a letter to the outside of 
the box explaining the Personnel Cake 
Plan.* Phone for a follow-up meeting 
with your prospect to clinch the sale. 





How it works 

You keep on file a 

en list of each firm’s 

employees with 

their birth dates. As 

each birthday falls due, you deliver 

the cakes inscribed with appropriate 

birthday greetings. Each cake box is 

gift-tied and contains a personalized 

birthday card from the personnel 

manager or owner of the company. 

Employees pick up their gifts at the 
main office. 


It works for anniversaries, too! 


Many firms make 
a practice of re- 
membering per- 
sonal or company 
anniversaries of 
employees with 
appropriate gifts. 
And here again 
cakes are a “‘natural.’’ 


Simply set up a file of employees 
who are celebrating important anni- 
versaries. As the dates come due you 
deliver appropriately decorated cakes to 
home or office, as Management directs. 





*A sample ‘‘sales’’ letter to prospects 
is available from your Fleischmann Man. 
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opened a new Bismarck Spudnut 
Shop at 115 Fifth St. 
a 
Over $4,000 in damage resulted 
from a fire which destroyed part of 
the Litchfield (Minn.) Bakery. 


2 
Jerry Mjos has purchased the in- 
terests of his partner, Paul Mjos, in 
the Julie Ann Bake Shop, Winona, 
Minn. 


A three-story brick structure at 
37-38 Central Ave., Albany, N.Y., 
has been purchased by Philip Reifen- 
kugel, operator of Phil’s Pastry Shop 





for more! 





MAKE IT TASTE BETTER WITH TASTEX, 
the finest emulsifying-type, hydrogenated, 100% 
vegetable-oil margarine shortening you can 
buy! Available in 50-Ib. cans and 400-lb. drums. 


at 39 Central Ave. Mr. Reifenkugel 
said he plans to remodel the build- 
ing eventually and use a portion of 
it for bakery operation. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Milo Wical have 
opened a bakery in the Earl-Spoon- 
er Bldg. of Tama, Iowa. 

« 


The Akron, Ohio, area’s first 
doughnut drive-in shop has _ been 
opened by Paul Kistler of 393 W. 
North Ave., Akron. 


. 
A business name has been filed 
for the Dandee Bake Shop, 518-520 


What-toatds bot. — 
SELLS BETTER! 


For that natural, homemade taste 


that's a natural sales-maker... 


use Fleischmann’s 
TASIEX Shortening 


@ It’s the newest development in shortenings. You get superior 
creaming, better texture, delicious natural taste and improved 
eating quality in your cakes. 


@ An exclusive TasteX process blends specially cultured non-fat milk 
with highest quality vegetable oils to give your cakes that 
homemade taste that brings customers back 


ae 


BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY... 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE THREE FINE INGREDIENTS — 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


TasteX Margarine Shortening . Frozen Eggs 
Baking Powder 
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Abbott Road, Buffalo, by Edward 
Dreier. 
e 


The Norton Bakery, Breckenridge, 
Minn., has been purchased by J. L. 
Giles. 

s 


Helmut Schmidt has opened a bak- 
ery at Towner, N.D. 


2 
Incorporation procedure has been 
completed by the Gillan Bakery, Con- 
cordia, Kansas, which has an author- 
ized capitalization of $100,000. G. C. 
Gillan is the resident agent. 


Willie Garsee, who learned the 
bakery trade in the U.S. Nayy, has 
become the proprietor of Horn- 
buckle’s Bakery in Coalinga, Cal. 

e 

Joseph Goetz is the new propri- 
etor of the Shopper’s Bakery in Nor- 
walk, Cal. 

& 


Noel Bakery is the new name of 
the shop at Ocean Beach, Cal., pur- 
chased by David Noel and Linda 
Schroeder. 

2 

Laverne Fortin, general manager 
of the Seattle division of Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc., 
has been elected to the company’s 
board of directors. 


e 

Chief’s Fine Pastries, 1934 N.E. 
23rd, Oklahoma City, has been closed 
and the equipment will be sold in 
bankruptcy. 

* 

Two delivery trucks have been 
added each to the fleets of Bama 
Pie Co., Tulsa, and Rex Baking Co., 
Tulsa. 

e 

The Ontario Biscuit Co. will lease 
a new 8,000 sq. ft. distribution cen- 
ter on the Albany-Schenectady Road 
which will be erected in the near 
future. 

e 

Fox’s Royal Bakery, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, N.C., has been chartered. In- 
corporators are: J. B. Fox, Sr., John 
H. Fox and Joseph B. Fox, all of 
Wilmington. 

* 


Rose’s Bakery, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been chartered by San- 
ford Rose. 

* 


A new Cleveland, Ohio, corporation 
is Emma’s Bakery Co. 
* 


Happiness Bake Shop, Inc., has 
been incorporated and will do busi- 
ness at 32 Broadway, New York. 


Clark Schooler, Schooler’s Bakery, 
recently installed new equipment at 
his shop on 15 W. Figueroa, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

* 


Spiceland Bakery, 1024 S. Vermont 
in Los Angeles, and the Daylight 
Market Bakery, 1830 S. La Cienega, 
Los Angeles, have installed new 
equipment. 

= 
Art Taylor, owner and general 


manager, Abbottsford Bakery, Ab- 
bottsford, B.C., is constructing an 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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addition to his plant, which will in- 
crease floor space by 5,000 sq. ft. 


The improvement will represent an 
outlay of $120,000. 
* 

Fire believed to have been caused 


by an overheated steam boiler caused 
damage estimated at $15,000 at the 
Locust Bake Shop, Lockport, N.Y. 


* 
Heminger’s Bakery, Haines City, 
Fla., is one of the business firms 


cooperating with the Haines City 
High School in its diversified coopera- 
tive training program. A student is 
given a two-year part time job, is 
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trained in salesmanship or other 
branch of the business. 
* 


The Modern Bakery is a new plant 
recently opened in Avon Park, Fla. 
and will be operated by Ray Langford 
and Alfred Cheverette. They will also 
have a house-to-house delivery serv- 
ice. 

* 

Becker Pretzel Bakeries, Inc., an- 
nounces the election of O. W. Woods 
as president of the company. He suc- 
ceeds Frank W. Elzey who resigned. 
Mr. Woods has been associated with 
the H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, for 





29 years in various executive ca- 
pacities, his most recent one being 
sales manager covering independent 
store trades and wholesalers. 

* 

Edgar and Betty Portell have 
bought the South End Bakery in 
Potosi, Mo. The bakery, located in the 
Casey building was formerly owned 
by Erich Schafermeyer, who owns a 
shop in De Soto. He has been ill and 
was forced to give up one of his 
stores due to his sickness. 

2 


A Warner-Noll Bakery has oc- 
cupied a store building just completed 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


N buying flour it pays to 
choose time-tested quality ... 
and that is what HUNTER 
flours offer —a record of good 
baking for more than 76 years. 









ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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at Hampton Ave. and Ejichelberger 

St., in St. Louis. It will be the bak- 

ery’s third retail outlet. It has the 

bakery concession in all of the Bet- 

tendorf Supermarkets, in St. Louis. 
+ 

Don Nixon, brother of vice presi- 
dent Richard Nixon, has been as- 
sociated 24 years with the bakery 
industry. He owns and operates a 
bakery and restaurant at 15806 
Whittier Blvd., Whittier, Cal. 

* 

Bernard Childress has resigned as 
secretary-treasurer of Southern Bis- 
cuit Co., Jacksonville, Fla. He will 
go to Tacoma, Wash., where he be- 
comes general manager of the Ameri- 
can Biscuit Co. plant. 

& 


Following its custom of rewarding 
employees who remain with the com- 
pany for 25 years, the Federal Bake 
Shop of Tallahassee, Fla., presented 
W. A. Moody, who heads the produc- 
tion department, with a gold watch 
and a citation. The presentation was 
made by district manager R. C. 
Graham. 

. 


Hoyle Kistler, owner and operator 
of the Seminole (Okla.) Baking Co., 
has opened a second retail bakery at 
Seminole. 

€ 

Two armed men robbed the Ward 
Baking Co. office in Tampa, Fla., of 
$2,800 recently. E. J. Finegan, branch 
manager, said the pair forced him 
and nine other employees into a vault, 
and took $2,000 in cash and $800 in 
checks. 

. 


There will be no more bread de- 
liveries to merchants in the bay area, 
in Coos Bay, Oregon, on either 
Wednesdays or Sundays, in conform- 
ance with a union contract. 

+ 

Work is progressing on the ex- 
pansion program underway at Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., and 
while not all completed, 62,850 sq. 
ft. of floor space has been added 
since the first of this year. 

€ 

A king-size wedding cake and a 
pint-size couple, riding in a lavishly 
decorated truck, won first prize for 
Arnot’s Bakery among commercial 
floats entered in the “welcome day” 
parade at Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 

e 

Mrs. Bettie Coonon is opening a 
snack bar and bakery to be known 
as the Bowl Mor Patio Shop in 
Cocoa, Fla. 

= 


Dungan’s Bakery, Wasco, Cal., re- 
cently opened a new retail bakery 
at Shafter, Cal. 


Mario Lequina, operator of Peer- 
less Baking Co., San Luis Obispo, 
Cal., has bought the Danish Maid 
Bakery, 2509 So. West Drive, Los 
Angeles. 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 






























RED STAR YEAS$@ 2 PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


MILWAUKEE 








The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 
Di te 


lith, Minores 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. - 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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George J. Emrich, 
Baker, Writer 
and Avid Reader 


MINNEAPOLIS—Town Toppers, a 
daily column in the Minneapolis Star 
devoted to telling the life story and 
accomplishments of leading Minne- 
sota citizens re- 
cently put the 
spotiig¢gh t 
on George J. Em- 
rich, vice _ presi- 
dent, Emrich Bak- 
ing Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

This is what the 
column had to say 
about Mr. Emrich, 
who is also a con- 
tributing editor of 





George J. Emrich The American 
Baker: 

George J. Emrich, who once won 

honors as the champion reader 


among businessmen, has decided to 
devote more time to his hobbies of 
reading and writing. For the past 
13 years, Emrich has been general 
manager of the bakery started by 
his father, Otto, who is now chair- 
man. 

Recently George “stepped down” 
to the post of vice president so he 
could have more time to devote to 
his hobby, which dates back to his 
University of Minnesota days. There 
he took a major in English and a 
minor in journalism, After his grad- 
uation in 1937 he tried journalism 
in San Francisco, later returned to 
Minneapolis and entered the family 
baking firm. 

He has been a “spree” reader. 
One reading “spree” might be de- 
voted to a study of United States 
foreign policy, another to the latest 
fiction. Two years ago, in a poll of 
businessmen for the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Emrich’s name 
led all the rest. At that time he was 
reading 300 books a year—almost 
one a day. He’s slackened off now, 
but still averages about 100 books 
annually. 

Emrich has served as contribut- 
ing editor of The American Baker 
magazine and is also a director of 
the American Baker’s Cooperative at 
Teaneck, N.J. 

He represented wholesale bakers 
of the Twin Cities for seven years as 
chairman of their negotiating com- 
mittee with labor. He also is finance 
chairman of the local chapter of 
United World Federalists. 

With his wife the former Janis 
Elstone, a fashion artist, and two 
children, Emrich resides at 3701 Ab- 
bott Ave. S., Minneapolis. 

Emrich is now writing a book, a 
study in prevention of embezzle- 
ments in business. 
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White-Stokes Co. 
Names Representatives 


CHICAGO — Emery J. Stevenson, 
president of The White-Stokes Co., 
Chicago, has announced the appoint- 
ment of new brokers. They are: 

Smith Bros. Brokerage Co., Den- 
ver—Colorado and New Mexico; M. J. 
Glerup Co., Seattle — Washington, 
Oregon, British Columbia and Alas- 
ka; Rodman-Hornburg Co., Dallas— 
northern Texas; F. M. Carriere & 
Son, New Orleans—southern Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and Myers 
& Hicks Co., Baltimore—Maryland 
North and South Carolina, Virginia 
and Washington, D.C. 
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Use of Chocolate 


Substitutes Likely 


PHILADELPHIA — Higher cocoa 
bean prices will force the use of 
chocolate substitutes, warns Samuel 
K. Blumenthal, vice president, Blum- 
enthal Bros. Chocolate Co. He said 
the rising price of chocolate may well 
be the next item to follow coffee in 
arousing public indignation. 

Already, he pointed out, cocoa 
prices are at an all-time high and 
conceivably could continue to rise 
until the new crop is ready for mar- 
ket. Crop movement on cocoa an- 
nually hits its peak in February and 
March. 

Mr. Blumenthal states, “Despite 
protestations to the contrary, the 
most important factor in the steadily 
mounting cost of chocolate is the 
near-monopoly of the world’s cocoa 
bean crop which is enjoyed by the 
British cartel consisting of the Cocoa 
Purchasing Co., the Gold Coast Mar- 
keting Board and the British gov- 
ernment. This group pays the cocoa 
farmer a fixed price reported to be 
26¢ per pound, although one source 
claims that actually the farmer gets 
only a mere 7¢ per pound. 

“Regardless of the farmer’s price, 
however, the cartel sells cocoa on the 
world market for whatever price the 
trade will bear, and currently, that is 
close to 55¢ per pound. They justify 
this price by claims that a fund must 
be created from which farmers may 
be paid their fixed price in the event 
that world prices should slump be- 
low the 26¢ figure.” 

The monopoly group, he adds, now 
has a reserve fund estimated to be 
in excess of $250 million. 


Chocolate-Type Products 

The solution to supply the public 
with what it wants lies in “com- 
pound” coatings—or, in a chocolate- 
type product which uses only a small 
percentage of cocoa in combination 
with hydrogenated vegetable fats 
such as coconut oil. The vegetable 
fats take the place of the added cocoa 
butter which is present in regular 
chocolate. 

The use of creamery butter is also 
possible, although not entirely prac- 
tical because of butter’s low melting 
point. It can and will be used, how- 
ever, now that the Department of 
Agriculture has agreed to make sur- 
plus butter available to chocolate 
manufacturers during 1954. 

Mr. Blumenthal concludes: “We 
know that many chocolate manufac- 
turers are working on the problem 
of making compound coatings that 
will be acceptable to the American 
public. In our research laboratories, 
a milk flavored compound, which we 
call ‘Choco-like’ has passed the de- 
velopment point, and has already 
been tested at the consumer level, 
through the cooperation of the H. L. 
Green chain of variety stores. It sells 
for about half the price of regular 
chocolate, and in consumer tests, was 
found to mtach the taste of regular 
chocolate to a degree that many who 
tried it actually preferred ‘Choco-like’ 
to chocolate produced by traditional 
formulae.” 

-——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOS ANGELES MEETING 

LOS ANGELES—Gold Cup award 
winners at the recent Bakers For- 
um were the guests at the Master 
Bakers Retail Assn. meeting here in 
April. The winning bakers discussed 
the production factors in. the prod- 
ucts that were judged champions in 
their respective classes. Nearly all of 
the Gold Cups were won by members 
of the association. The group’s spring 
dance was held April 14 at Stanley 
Hall. 
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\ | % ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 

ny \) wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 

\ \V i minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
\ ‘ 


\y \ choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 
| complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 34 











1. False. Lard is considered 100% 
fat. The manufacturers of lard re- 
move practically all the moisture 
from it. Any trace of moisture left 
is not considered. 

2. True. There are reasons to sup- 
pose that at this temperature all 
bodies are devoid of heat. 


THE AMERICAN 


3. False. Even though the water 
is quite heavily chlorinated, the 
amount of chlorine used is so small 
that there is practically little or no 
effect on fermentation. 

4. False. The hot water wou!d melt 
the shortening in the dough, produc- 
ing a mealy crust. The flakiness is 
produced by lumps of shortening in 
the dough melting during the baking 
of the pies. 


5. True. However, when reconsti- 
tuting 1 lb. of dried yolks, most 
bakers use from 1 to 1% Ib. of 
water. 


6. False. A soft starchy flour will 


BAKER 


produce the best results. A soft flour 
will produce a more tender cake than 
a harder or stronger type of flour. 


7. False. On the pH scale the 
number 7 represents neutral. Below 
7 is on the acid side and above 7 is 
on the alkaline side. 


8. True. If the cakes are on the 
acid side, they will have a light 
brown crumb color, which detracts 
from the appearance of the cakes. 
Alkalinity gives the cocoa a reddish 
brown color. If the cocoa or cakes 
are very alkaline, the flavor is im- 
paired. 

9. True. If a higher temperature is 
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used, the meringues and kisses wil] 
discolor. Meringues and kisses should 
be dried rather than baked. 

10. True. A high moisture content 
promotes the activity of the enzymes 
present in the flour causing the smal] 
amount of fat contained in the flour 
to rancidify. 

11. False. Shortening has a mel- 
lowing or softening effect upon the 
gluten in the dough. A hard wheat 
flour contains a greater quantity of 
protein and also a more elastic type 
of protein than a soft wheat flour. 
Therefore, more shortening should 
be used in order to produce the same 
tenderness or shortness in the baked 
crust. 

12. False. As salt has a strength- 
ening effect upon the gluten in the 
dough, it is advisable to use slightly 
more salt. 

13. True. For instance, nickel is 
used when hydrogen is added to 
vegetable oil in order to make hy- 
drogenated shortening. After the 
proper amount of hydrogen has been 
added the nickel is extracted by the 
use of filter presses. It may then be 
used again for the production of 
another batch of hydrogenated short- 
ening. 

14. False. They will contain about 
27 to 31% cocoa fat. Bitter chocolate 
contains about 51% cocoa fat. 

15. True. The arrowroot is a tropi- 
cal American plant. 

16. True. A good many persons 
seem to be under the impression that 
changes must be made somewhere 
in the formula. This is not true, how- 
ever. If the finished products made 
from the small formula is different, 
this difference may be due to the 
amount of the ingredients compared 
to the size of the mixing bowl. The 
bowl may be too large to properly 
cream, beat or mix the ingredients. 

17. True. It aids in producing a 
nice color to the crust. It contributes 
to the flavor as it blends very nicely 
with cholocate, spices and fruits. It 
also improves the keeping quality of 
the cakes as it contains about 65% 
malt sugar. This malt sugar is hygro- 
scopic. Malt may be used in light 
cake mixes but only in small amounts 
as the color of the crumb will be 
darkened somewhat. 

18. False. Over baking is the main 
reason for the custard filling to turn 
watery. A high egg content will pro- 
duce a stiff filling. 

19. False. A more distinctive flavor 
will be obtained by using the sponge 
dough method. The flavor of rye 
bread made by the straight dough 
method can be improved by the use 
of a prepared sour. 

20. True. It does not form a film 
or gum on the working parts. It does 
not have a tendency toward rancidity. 
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SEMINAR POSTPONED 
BOSTON—The New England Bak- 
ers Assn.’s sanitation seminar, which 
had been scheduled for May 26-27, 
has been postponed until this fall. 
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United States Bakery Changes Top Executives 


Joseph E. Franz R. J. Sweeney 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Joseph E. 
Franz has been elected by directors 
to succeed his father as president 
of the United States Bakery, 340 
N.E. 11th Ave., Portland, Ore. His 
father, Engelbert E. Franz, widely 
known in bakery circles and a foun- 
der of the bakery in 1906, died 
Feb. 11. 

Also named to new management 
positions were: 

Raymond J. Sweeney, sales man- 
ager since 1931, who now is vice 
president in charge of sales. 

Roy J. Schreiber, formerly shop 
superintendent, who now is vice pres- 
ident in charge of production. 

Selmer A. Rasmussen, formerly 
comptroller and now secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The new president attended the 
University of Oregon, Eugene; the 
Dunwoody Institute School of Bak- 
ing, Minneapolis, and the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, before 
going into the business on a full- 
time basis. He worked in various de- 
partments, including the bake shop 





S. A. Rasmussen 


R. J. Schreiber 


and sales department, before becom- 
ing production superintendent in 
1941. He has been the company’s 
secretary since 1937. He is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 

Mr. Sweeney has been with the 
organization since 1919. His first job 
in the industry was in 1915 as a 
wagon driver for the old American 
Bakery in Portland. 

Mr. Schreiber’s first job was with 
the firm in 1923, when he was hired 
as a helper. He was appointed as- 
sistant plant superintendent in 1942 
and shop superintendent in 1950. 

Mr. Rasmussen had bakery office 
experience from 1930 to 1945 in the 


Puget Sound area of Washington 
state, joined the Dixie Butternut 
Bakery in Astoria, Ore., for three 


years and then went to the United 
States Bakery, becoming comptroller 
in 1951. 

The corporate name of the firm is 
the United States Bakery, and Franz 
is the trade name used on its breads, 
rolls and buns. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
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“THAT'S WHAT | ADMIRE ABOUT FERDINAND 
—ALWAYS KEEPS HIS MIND ON HIS WORK!” 











Yessir . . . just goes to prove: Looks can be deceiving! Take a basic 
bake shop ingredient, like flour. “So what?” you say. 
**Flour is flour.”” Ahhh . . . but flours are deceiving, too. Some just 
haven’t got what it takes to give you dependable, uniform, 
high-quality results. Russell-Miller flours have . . . and there’s a 
Russell-Miller flour for every bakery need. Talk it over with 
your Russell-Miller representative next time you’re in the 
market for flour. 
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° America, will be among the speakers. point and William Paxton, manager, 
Rocky Mountain Mr. Cox will speak on “Productive Denver Stockyards, will be the lunch- 
F Merchandising—1954.” eon speaker June 13. 

Bakers Program Another speaker just added to the Another annual function is the 
program is Arthur S. Danzinger, who Rocky Mountain golf tournament 
is with the bakery division, Pills- which will be held at the Park Hill 

Plans Complete bury Mills, Inc., at Los Angeles. Country Club in Denver, June 11. 

DENVER Additional speakers Previously announced speakers in- SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


who will appear on the program of clude Don F. Copell, vice president, ' 
the 28th annual convention of the Wagner Baking Corp, Newark; Fish Flour, Yet 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn., Al- Charles N. Tunnell, publisher, South- 


bany Hotel, Denver, June 13-14, have western Baker, and the Rev. A. L. SANTIAGO, CHILE—Experiments 

been announced. Miller, Montview Presbyterian _ have been carried out using “fish 
Earl Cox, vice president in charge Church, Denver, who recently toured flour’ in making bread and a variety 

of production, Helms Bakery, Los Europe. of other dishes, according to the In- 

Angeles, and William F. Thie, Vir- Walter Snyder, Daly Life Insur- ternational Federation of Agricul- 

ginia Bakery, Cincinnati, and presi- ance Co., Denver, will discuss insur- tural Producers. 

dent, Associated Retail Bakers of ance from the bakery owner’s view- The Chilean government nutrition 
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department, working with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, 
made the experiments. In making 
bread they mixed nine parts of white 
wheat flour and one part of South 
African fish flour. The bread was 
given to school children in Chile dur- 
ing a 50 day test. The children said 
they noticed no difference between 
the experimental bread and regular 
bread. 

The fish flour also was used in 
cocktail crackers, coffee cake and 
other baked products. Because of the 
satisfactory results achieved in Chile, 
FAO has proposed that similar ac- 
ceptability tests be conducted in 
other countries in which conditions 
seem favorable for the production 
and use of fish flour. 
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Tyler Expands 
Product Lines 


NILES, MICH.—Completion of a 
10-year expansion program, designed 
to increase and speed up service to 
customers in all parts of the coun- 
try, has been announced by Robert 
L. Tyler, president, Tyler Refrig- 
eration Corp., Niles, Mich. The com- 
pany also operates plants in Waxa- 
hachie, Texas, Cobleskill, N.Y., and 
Smyrna, Del. 


The expansion program, which got 
under way at Cobleskill in 1944, 
Waxahachie in 1945, and Smyrna in 
1953, included the installation of new 
machinery, erection of new buildings 
and the addition of other manufac- 
turing facilities. 

The enlarged Cobleskill plant is 
manufacturing a complete line of 
Tyler reach-in refrigerators, and oth- 
er refrigerated food equipment, and 
soon will start manufacture of a new 
line of Tyler stainless steel reach-ins. 
The Waxahachie plant is beginning 
to manufacture a complete line of 
new open, self-service sales-cases and 
other commercial refrigerators, as 
well as regular products. 


Tyler stated that enlarged produc- 
tion capacity will tend to equalize 
the production load between the four 
plants, and result in faster service 
and, in many instances, reduce 
freight rates. 
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NATIONAL STARCH CHANGES 


NEW YORK—National Starch 
Products, Inc., New York, has named 
James Dillon as vice president. S. A. 
Segal was elected to Mr. Dillon’s 
former position as secretary. Mr. 
Dillon has held positions as manager 
of the midwestern division at Chi- 
cago, director of personnel relations, 
head of synthetic resin development 
and secretary of National Starch. 
Mr. Segal was with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from 1936-41, 
and left to join the Office of Price 
Administration where he became as- 
sociate director, food division. He 
joined National Starch in 1947. 
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HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOUI 


Always dependable, always the best 
. ». famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 
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counsel for Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
New England Group cago, and its U.S. subsidiaries, was 


announced by Benjamin A. Ragi) 


Be i Teeltle| of Your Job, to Hear ABA Head president of the company. Harshe- 
as We Are of Ours, for 


Rotman has headquarters in Chicago 

30STON Problems confronting with offices in New York City, Ro- 
the industry will be dealt with by chester, N.Y., and Dallas, Texas. 

zie Kelley, Jf. president of the ——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
646 7 a American Bakers Assn., who will . 

I be the featured speaker at the 33rd Stroehmann Begins | 

rea T Gq IP annual spring convention of the New ° 

5 Bakery Construction 


England Bakers Assn., which will be 





a 29 held at the Poland Spring House, NORRISTOWN, PA.—Ground has 

* Poland Spring, Maine, June 12-15. been broken for a new $750,000 bak- 

. ad tu T Pp Chairman for ladies’ activities will ery building of the Stroehmann 
be Mrs. Duncan Anderson and as-_ Brothers Baking Co., east of Norris- 

sisting her will be Mrs. Jerry Hors- town, Pa. The ceremony also marked 

man, Mrs. Joe Coughlin, Mrs. Roger the 30th anniversary of the company 

Cote and Mrs. Jack Marshall. The firm, which began April 5, 





1924, with the acquisition of a plant 
EKCO NAMES HARSHE-ROTMAN at Williamsport, now has bakeries 

CHICAGO — Appointment of Har- at Norristown, Hazleton, Sayre and 
she-Rotman, Inc., as public relations Olean, N.Y. 
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The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
. rm ah 
ae tenes For the future, too, GOLDEN 
measure of quality that LOAF will always be the big 
iy, matpe See Ke 2 value in uniform, strong, fine 
better loaf of bread. seailta ciletl ee 8 i 
* 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. "Golden loaf's 
SALINA, KANSAS FEUNANT 4 NOV T COMPOUTE 
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WIENER ROLLS can be packaged in 
the 9 cartons shown above. Again the 
asterisks denote the minimum num- 
ber of cartons deemed acceptable by 
the package experts. 





Packaging 





(Continued from page 17) 

that. You are part and parcel of 
that package until it has been 
bought by the consumer and con- 
sumed with satisfaction. Until you 
accept that responsibility, you are 
not servicing me and my business 
correctly or intelligently or proper- 
ly. 


It is important, for another reason, 
that we exercise this cooperation. 
When we take a look at our inter- 
mediary, our resale agent, the grocer, 
we find that another point of interest 
is involved. The grocer has only one 
vehicle to work with and one thing 
to utilize, and that is shelf space. 

His success aS a merchant is in 
direct proportion to his turnover, the 
speed, the manner in which he uses 
his shelf space. If he has 4,000 sq. ft. 
of shelf space in his grocery store 
(just picking a figure out of the air) 
and he unintelligently uses it, that 
grocer is out of business. 

If he can turn over the goods on 
each square foot of that shelf space, 
with the proper frequency, rather 
than having it cluttered with dead 
wood, then that grocer is in business. 
More and more in the grocery field 
this matter of shelf space and shelf 
utilization is important. 

More and more the large chains are 
scientifically figuring every square 
inch of shelf space and its relation- 
ship to turnover and to net income, 
and gross income, for the store. 


Another classic illustration: The 
manufacturer of a certain type of 
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DOUBLE DUTY can be expected 
from the two package sizes shown 
above, suitable for both hamburger 
buns and wiener rolls. The figures in 
the parentheses refer to roll capac- 
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food product dealing with a large 
customer, a chain that has placed 
great limitations, store by store, on 
shelf space to be assigned to each 
product, proposed a new package for 
their product which was slightly 
smaller, lower in cost, more effective 
in merchandising. But, in order to 
make up the difference, they put a 
dozen and one-half in a carton instead 
of a dozen. The chain store advised 
them not to make the change be- 
cause each of their store managers 
was accustomed to allocate space for 
the one-dozen carton placement on 
the shelf and, if the manufacturer 
changed to this dozen and one-half 
deal, the chain warned that the man- 
ufacturer would lose shelf space. 

Grocery stores everywhere are 
getting vitally interested in this sub- 
ject of shelf space. 

And, we too must be concerned 
with shelf space, you and I. I have 
no right to deadhead a grocer’s shelf, 
and you have no right to aid and abet 
me in my crime. 

So I say the job ahead is Coopera- 
tion. It is an important one because 
we are entering a selling era, an era 
when the inevitable challenge will be 
a test of salesmanship and sales man- 
agement. Because you are selling a 
high-priced wrapping item in my line, 
I need your help and your assistance, 
in selling more of it, because the 
grocer to whom we sell it and the 
channels through which we sell it 
are conscious of the fact that there 
are many things we have to do to 
move a package. 

How are we going to get this job 
of cooperation done? That is the last 
question I would like to answer. I 
make six points here: 


@ 1: I think the time has come 
for you, just as it has for us, to 
change our salesmen’s viewpoint. You 
have been, by and large, contractors, 
not consultants. 

Your salesman calls and bids for 
my business simply on the basis of 
the fact that I am buying a carton 
from Joe Blow. He says, “Look at my 
carton. It is better; it has this, and 
sells cheaper. Let me bid on your 
business.” 

That will always be essentially part 
of his function but in the newer era 
of things, he has to go deeper than 
that. He has to become a consultant, 
if he is going to become a successful 
salesman. As a consultant he has tre- 
mendous opportunities. 

Let me give you an idea of these 
opportunities. In our company we are 
making a comprehensive package 
analysis in each of our bakeries peri- 
odically. Our field service men at 
least once during the year, thorough- 
ly analyze all packaging items and 
processes in big plants. 

Some of the things that we are 
finding would make your hair stand 
on end. The process is very simple, 
and anybody with a little training 
can do it. 

We analyze the width of all pack- 
aging materials. We are finding lots 
of bakers carrying up to one inch 
excess on many wrappers. We are 
analyzing the overlap, and we fre- 
quently find a tremendous waste fac- 
tor. We are finding occasional pack- 
ages with 24 and 25% packaging cost. 

In packaging rolls, for example, 
here is a case history. Baker X’s 
dinner roll package. This is long and 
wide but not very thick, 1% in., to 
be exact. To cover this 20¢ package 
having 81.8 cu. in. requires 168 sq. in. 
In contrast is the dozen size of frank- 
furter rolls. Here the height has been 
doubled but the other diameters are 
the same. As a result, it takes 348 
sq. in. to cover 234 cu. in. 

After a package interchange, we 
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THE STANDARD CARTON FAMILY, as recommendod by the EInter-Indu; ry 
Bakery Package Committee. The sketches 2bsve re‘2nte to hamburgor bux; 
those marked with an asterisk denote a pir! of the 16 cartons which, in the 
opinion of some experts, are sufficient for both hacburger buns and 
wiener rolls. 


were able to package both of those 
producis in one package, secured an 
increase in sa'es and a decrease in 
cost. 

I suppose you might say that is my 
job to find out those things: I am the 
baker—Why should you be concerned 
about it? On the other hand, you are 
no different than my salesmen. I 
train my bakery salesmen in this one 
simple fact: A grocer has anywhere 
from 1.200 to 1,800 items; in some 
cases, as in the super-market, up to 
8,000 items in his store. He cannot 
possibly become an expert on 8,000 
items, whereas my salesman concen- 
trating on bread can become the best 
expert in the world on a bakery de- 
partment. Therefore he must use this 
knowledge to help the grocer. 


The same applies to you. It would 


seem to me that an intelligent, en- 
lightened folding box salesman, well 
trained, could become the best expert 
in the world on packages of this char- 
acter, because that is your whole line 
of business, and it is only a minor 
part of the baker’s. 

In this particular case I cited pre- 
viously, it took 44% more paper to 
cover a unit volume of dinner rolls 
than it did the frankfurter rolls. We 
saved 22% on our paper, a slight 
amount on our carton and tray; had 
a better package and increased our 
sales. I cite this instance because it 
is typical of many similar things we 
find on each simple common sense 
analysis. If your salesman would pro- 
vide the same service, he would soon 
become top weevil on the cotton boll. 


(Continued on page 53) 








Five-Day Week 
Threatens 
Freshness. Service 


Freshness of product and quality 
of service are most important ele- 
ments in a wholesale bakery’s never- 
ending battle to maintain and in- 
crease sales vol- 
ume. The five- 
day week for 
salesmen, which 
is becoming in- 
creasingly prev- 
alent in nation- 
wide baking in- 
dustry opera- 
tions, is a real 
threat to fresh- 
ness and service. 

Recent studies 
made in areas 
where the five- 
day week is now effective indicated 
that consumers quickly became 
aware that fresh bread was not 
available on the ‘“no-delivery” day, 
usually a Wednesday. As they caught 
on to this new system they elimi- 
nated or reduced their purchases of 
bread and bakery products on those 
days. 

Many tests and surveys have 
proved that fresh bread will be con- 
sumed in greater quantities than 
bread that is a day or two old. The 
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decrease in freshness is a problem 
that cannot be overestimated when 
considering the impact of the five- 
day week. 

An alternative to the system of 
five-day sales operation, or no de- 
livery on one day, is the “six-day 
swing,” with an extra man working 
the sixth day. This system requires 
the hiring and training of one new 
man for every five now employed. 
However, even overlooking this ad- 
ditional sales expense, this system 
does not work to the betterment of 
service to the bakery’s customers. 

In areas operating with this sys- 
tem it was soon discovered that the 
new man does not have the same 
interest in the route as the regular 
salesman. The swing man may miss 
stops, make errors and alienate good 
customers, reducing sales and in- 
creasing stales. The regular sales- 
man is penalized for the mistakes 
of someone over whom he has no 
control and the companies are penal- 
ized with the loss of sales and cus- 
tomers’ good will. 

There must be some other answer 
to this trend for lesser working 
hours—an answer that will maintain 
or even improve, freshness of prod- 
uct and quality of service to the 
consumer. 

Finding that answer is one of the 
most important tasks facing the 
wholesale baking industry today. 





Postscript on 
Freshness 


The value of freshness in bakery 
products was brought home to us 
forcefully recently. The American 
Baker’s headquarters office moved a 
few weeks ago into a new building 
in suburban Minneapolis. Among oth- 
er features, the new setup offers an 
employee’s clubroom with facilities 
for the customary “coffee break.” 

Fresh bakery products — rolls, 
doughnuts, etc.—are delivered daily 
by a local institutional bakery. The 
first few days the coffee-break trade 
didn’t consume the total order and 
the “stales” were happily purchased 
by employees going home at the end 


_ of the day. But as the freshly-baked 


products were sampled each day the 
demand grew. The “consumers” could 
not leave them alone and before the 
end of the first week there was no 
“stales problem” by mid-afternoon. 
This must be classed as a minute 
market survey study; but the moral 
is there: You just can’t beat fresh- 
ness in a bakery product! With fresh- 
ness, baked goods sell themselves! 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Eddy's Buys Plant 


ST. PAUL — The Qualitee Baking 
Co., St. Paul, has been purchased by 
Eddy’s Bakeries, Inc. According to 
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J. E. O’Connell, president of Eddy’s, 
a renovation program and installation 
of new equipment have been complet- 
ed at the Qualitee plant at 620 Sims 
5:. hore 

[E-ddy’s now has plants in 16 cities. 
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J. T. Thatcher Heads 


Illinois Bakers Assn. 


DECATUR, ILL.—Jack T. Thatch- 
er, Master Baking Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ill, has been elected president of 
the Illinois Bakers Assn. His elec- 
tion, a'ong with other officers, di- 
rectors and committee members, was 
announced following a mail balloting. 

Chairman wholesale division, Ed. 
V. Seibert, Noll Baking Co., Alton; 
chairman retail division, Sherman 
Dobbins, Dobbins Bakery, Canton; 
treasurer; Al. N. Wolford, Schulze 
Baking Co., Peoria. 

Directors for three years: R. J. 
Lewis, Bunny Bread Co., Anna; Paul 
Bolen, Orsinger’s, Inc., La Salle; Har- 
old L. Budde, Purity Baking Co., 
Decatur. For two years: R. W. Stofft, 
Galloway's Bakery, Macomb; Donald 
K. Strand, Strand Baking Co., Gales- 
burg. For one year: (appointed by 
president) Martin Larkin, Larkin 
Home Bakery, Pekin. 

Directors whose terms have not 
expired: Nick Amrhein, Sr., Am- 
rhein’s Bakery, Springfield; R. D. 
Bills, Jr., O’Connor-Bills, Inc., Mat- 
toon; L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford; R. J. Con- 
over, Lucky Boy Bakers, Galesburg, 
and George Chussler, Bakers Weekly. 

Allied advisory committee—chair- 
men: Harry Schultz, Ekco Products, 
Inc., Chicago, and Fred W. Nicolai, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago; mem- 
bers, J. T. Cusack, Jr., Central Waxed 
Paper Co., La Grange; George Hen- 
inger, Standard Brands, Inc., Peoria; 
W. J. Lucas, Rodney Milling Co., 
Springfield; Charles Regan, Jr., Chi- 
cago Metallic Co., Chicago; John Far- 
rell, Chapman & Smith Co., Marengo; 
Fred Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis, and Larry Tremple, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur. 











AMATEUR NIGHT IN BOSTON — “Take a card,” says magician James 
O’Rourke (left) of Wilson & Co., Inc., to Boston Bakers Club acting president 
Michael Vrotsos (second from left) of Apollo Cake Specialties, Inc., as pro- 
gram chairman Thomas Ahern of Ekco Products Co. keeps.a sharp eye 
peeled and Gene Mercuri of Chadwick Baking Co. strums a melodic back- 
ground. The occasion was amateur night at the Boston Bakers Club at which 
25 members gave nobly of their talents to entertain a large and appreciative 


audience. 








VISITS FLORIDA SCHOOL — Jack Silva, American Dry Miik Institute, 
Chicago, spent one day in Tallahassee, Fla., recently, conferring with personnel 
from the department of baking science and management of Florida State 
University. Meeting with the faculty and students of baking, he described 
the newly announced ADMI stable ferment system of bread making in detail 
and answered questions on the application of the process in modern com- 
mercial baking practiced for breads and rolls. Shown above are Jack Silva, 
ADMI, with Frank Bean, senior student, and Charles D. Stone, bakery 


superintendent, 
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Baking Publications: 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, for- 


merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical balers. ..........cccccscccsccvcces $3.75 


By John C. Summers 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 


500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
ES GUE G a 74 6a 4 ote oR oad aew tin ANE e ep kee cease eee ed $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
By P. 8. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 


A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical] operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 
plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 


For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
WN bap es asso indrediccceess eli vstmeebenes eee eoee eee eues $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 


New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ..............-- $1.50 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 


Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
EE Sceiccina 2. aSGSs cee OCA deawiee sh osers ace heres eanarewe ws $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 


Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS..............cecececescecs $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 


Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
a chars aigiky ncurane atate ee oeace a end otde ws alate aieiaale piaele $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 


Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for...............-seeeseeeee $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some............-.++.+.++ $5.00 


By Monroe Boston Strause 
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COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
iano: c pcten Mie sens4 seman care codekesueaenemenee $2.50 


UP-TO-DATE CONFECTIONERY By Albert R. Daniel 


Revised 2d Edition. Fully illustrated with over 100 art plates. Very 
SII 6555 6 55:6: 9S ars-a/ Sooo Gis. g taint es Kale’ g bo atea a eweuieeols $8.00 


THE REASON WHY By Albert'R. Daniel 


Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 
of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
Ne SE PN os 65s 59 nbGs ceeciowen sn aveusaneclne $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 


A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information. .......... $1.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 


By Fred De Armond 
A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution............ $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 


A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, managers and 
owners. Sections on interviewing prospective salesmen, record keep- 
ing, advertising......... Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page lustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design... 


THE COMPLETE PATISSERIE 


Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
RU IN IE TUNIS 55:66:05.6 codindcaccwersdsoescaeesoinaees $3.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
I ere es aie eae a iota 's< 4601s wid obs PRA ele Sin hea sine ae $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject. 
recommend it to bakers, large and small..................... $1.00 


REPRINT: TRAINING TOMORROW’S BAKERS 


A special report by The American Baker, on the nation’s baking 
schools, and how they are fitting youth for a bright future in the 
baking industry. Gives essential detail for each of the schools in the 
I ais. 5 5 5-0'6:6- c'e0'e noe 4% 400g aviene ee viele aves 10¢ 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 


2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








Required Poisons 
in Foods 


| pea ees INER CRAWFORD of 
the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion recently wrote the following 
memorandum on the basic question 
of tolerance limits in foodstuffs for 
residues of poisonous pesticides re- 
quired in producing the foods. He 
said: 

“Any poison, however virulent, can 
be added to food in such minute 
amount that no practical pharmaco- 
logical test on animals or clinical 
test on man will show harm from 
consumption of the contaminated 
food. This fact underlies the adop- 
tion of tolerance limits for residues 
of poisonous pesticides required in 
producing food crops, some of which 
unavoidably remain on certain foods 
after harvest. 

“However, pharmacological and 
clinical tests are capable of showing 
safety with only reasonable certain- 
ty, not absolute certainty. Humans 
vary widely in their susceptibility 
to small amounts of poisons due to 
state of health, individual re- 
sistance, and other factors. When 
tolerances based on all reasonably 
applicable tests on animals and hu- 
mans have been adopted it is still 
possible that some people will be 
harmed by the long-time consump- 
tion of foods containing poisons with- 
in the tolerance limits. But that risk 
is necessary if adequate food sup- 
plies are to be produced. 

“Section 406 (a) of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act ex- 
presses the purpose of Congress rig- 
idly to limit the risk from added 
poisons in food. It directs the secre- 
tary to prescribe tolerances for poi- 
sonous or deleterious substances that 
are required in the production of 
food or that cannot be avoided by 
good manufacturing practices, limit- 
ing the quantities to the extent nec- 
essary to protect public health. It 
flatly prohibits the addition to food 
of any other poisonous or deleterious 
substance, in any amount whatso- 
ever and regardless of the _ possi- 
bility of its safe use. This prohibi- 
tion includes substances which seem- 
ingly improve the texture, color, 
keeping quality, or other character- 
istic of food, but which are not re- 
quired in its production or can be 
avoided in good manufacturing prac- 
tice. It does not apply, of course, 
to non-poisonous and non-deleterious 


age, 


chemicals, which are permitted in 
many foods. 

“Congress expressed the view that 
through these tolerances and pro- 


hibitions the amount of required or 
unavoidable poisons can be so allo- 
cated to different foods, in accord- 
ance with the practical necessities, 
that on the basis of the probable 
consumption of the various foods 
consumers will not receive an ag- 
gregate quantity of poisons su‘ticient 
to jeopardize health.’ (Senate Report 
No. 493, 73rd Congress, 2nd Session.) 
In prohibiting use of unrequired or 


avoidable poisons Congress was ob- 
viously concerned with the additive 
and possibly synergistic effects on 
health of unnecessarily increasing 
the aggregate consumption with a 
multiplicity of poisons in a multi- 
plicity of foods. It undoubtedly had 
in mind also the risk of accidental 
overcontamination when poisons are 
with food production or 


” 


associated 
manufacturing. 
Hale Bill Commended 

Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, commends the Hale 
amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, which was signed by 
President Eisenhower on April 15, as 
a means of simplifying the promul- 
gation of food standards. Her depart- 
ment, she says, endorsed this statute 
“in the interest of government econ- 
omy and more efficient methods of 
establishing food standards to pro- 
mote honesty and fair dealing in 
the interest of consumers.” It is 
gratifying to her that the amend- 
ment had such broad support from 
the food industry. 

In commenting on the Hale amend- 
ment, Parke M. Banta, General 
Counsel of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, said: “It will 
eliminate the time that had to be 
wasted on non-controversial issues 
under the former requirements of the 
law. Under them every provision of 
a food standard had to be based on 
evidence recorded at formal hear- 
ings. Under the new amendment any 
interested party has 30 days to file 


objections to any provision of the 
proposed standard and request a pub- 
lic hearing, which will be confined 
to the controversial issues. All con- 
cerned will have full opportunity for 
a fair hearing, but no one will have 
the needless expense of proving facts 
and supporting proposals about which 
everyone is in full agreement. The 
right to judicial review now provid- 
ed by the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act is retained.” 


The word “cereal” is derived from 
the picturesque Roman ceremonies 
known as “the cerealia” celebrated in 
honor of Ceres, goddess of grain. 
These festivals, celebrated in mid- 
April, were instituted about 500 B.C. 
on the occasion of a widespread 
drouth. 

e@e°e 


“4% SOVERWEIGHT continues to 
preoccupy the nation’s nutritionists 
and medical group leaders. The re- 
cent publication of the proceedings 
of the National Food & Nutrition 
Institute, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Agricultural handbook No. 
56, devotes much space to the sub- 
ject of obesity. Dr. Norman Jolliffe, 
director of the Bureau of Nutrition 
of the New York City Board of 
Health, points out that Americans 
have been eating approximately 3,100 
calories a day since 1900—despite 
lessening need for energy. He points 
out that the average American would 
be better off with only a 2,800-calorie 
intake. Another factor in the picture 








TIPS ON PIES — Nearly 200 members of the Master Bakers Association of 
Greater Boston gathered at the demonstration room of the H. A. Johnson Co. 


for dinner and an educational program recently. Here Fred Woolf (left) of 


Bob Ware’s Food Shop, Inc., Brookline, and Joseph Montello of the Laurel 
Crest Bakery, Quincy, fire questions on pie-making technique at Sal Pascuito, 


bakery technician of the H. A. 
presented. 


Johnson Co., during the demonstration he 
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is our aging population. Dr. Jolliffe 
says, “Our need for calories de- 
creases about 7.5% each 10 years aft- 
er age 25.”—Wheat Flour Institute. 


4 & & CALORIE COMPARISON 
—On a weight basis, the differences 
in calories furnished by bread made 
with cracked wheat, Roman meal and 
white flour are not significant. 
Cracked wheat bread will furnish 
260 calories per 100 grams, Roman 
meal bread 256, and white bread 274. 
If a comparison is made on the basis 
of an average slice of bread, Roman 
meal will contribute slightly more 
calories than either cracked wheat 
or white bread because of the great- 
er weight of a slice of Roman meal 
bread. An average slice of Roman 
meal bread furnishes about 69 cal- 
ories, cracked wheat about 60 cal- 
ories and white bread about 63.—Dr. 
William Bolton in Today’s Health. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Foods Get 
Nod at Cheese 


Festival Rally 


CHICAGO—Bakery foods received 
a nod at the annual cheese festival 
rally of the American Dairy Assn. 
and the National Cheese Institute, 
held recently in Chicago. In the pro- 
gram itself, in the displays, and in 
the announcement of the schedule 
of promotion of cheese for the year, 
bakery foods received a goodly share 
of attention. In the “calendar of 
sandwiches,” feature of the year’s 
special promotions, a number of bak- 
ery foods including white, rye and 
whole wheat bread, hamburger and 
frankfurter buns, butter flake rolls, 
rusks and English muffins are in- 
cluded. 

In the planning of the cheese festi- 
val rally, staff members of fhe Amer- 
can Dairy Assn. contacted the con- 
sumer service department of the 
American Institute of Baking for aid 
in assembling the bakery foods to 
be used in the displays and in the 
demonstration. With the help and 
cooperation of Burny Brothers Bak- 
ery, the various types of bread and 
rolls were sent to the festival as 
a gift of the consumer service de- 
partment of AIB. 

As an example of inter-industry 
cooperation in the promotion of 
foods, “the calendar of cheese sand- 
wiches” is an interesting one, of 
special value to bakers. 

Following is the monthly list of 
sandwiches. 

January—School lunch at 
Grilled cheese sandwich. 

" February—Valentine bridge lunch- 
eon: Individual sandwich loaves. 

March—Lenten special: Savory 
cheese and egg open facers. 

April Springtime luncheon: 
Spring chicken Hawaiian. 

May—Restaurant month: Cheese 
and corned beef decker sandwich. 

June—Wedding reception: Ribbon 
sandwiches, roll-ups, pinwheels. 

July—Fourth of July picnic: Swiss 
cheese-ham salad sandwich, blue 
cheese, chicken and tomato sandwich. 








home: 


August—Outdoor cookery: Cheese- 
burgers. 

Septembcr—Back to school: Space 
cadet cheese 'n’ beanie. 

October—Cheese festival: Cheese 


festival special, family and quantity 
sizes. 
November—Football games: 
winning team, cheese and franks. 
December—Tree trimming party: 
Cheese and olive stuffed rolls, broiled 
shrimp sandwiches. 


The 
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(Continued from page 49) 


I talk particularly of service to the 
smaller independent baker who has 
no source of advice such as the 
chains, or our Quality Bakers of 
America bakers, where someone from 
headquarters can go into the plant 
and do it. 

The opportunities for your sales- 
men in this field are unbelievable. 
To achieve these you must first 
change the salesman’s viewpoint from 
that of a contractor who merely 
quotes on a given run of boxes, trays 
or cartons, to a consultant or an ad- 
viser who has some of the knowledge 
necessary to assist the buyer in an 
intelligent, constructive decision. 

@ Now second, we can get our 
job of better cooperation done if your 
salesmen, and you particularly, will 
secure a deeper understanding of the 
baker’s problems and the baker’s 
wants. Primarily, the baker wants 
two things from you. First, he wants 
quality, service and price. I group 
them together. He wants a good job 
well done. He is entitled to that, ob- 
viously. 

I would like to say a little word 
about that word “‘price.”” We know in 
all forms of merchandising, it is not 
the primary consideration in the pur- 
chase, and never has been. I know it 
is going to be hard to convince your 
salesmen of that. But in your particu- 
lar field, in your form of salesman- 
ship, there is a wide variation of the 
relationship of price to the sale. 

Unfortunately, a baker buys your 
products in large sums. He buys 100.- 
000 or 200,000 or 1,000,000. Take 100,- 
000 as a figure. Someone has quoted 
50¢ a thousand less. But he doesn’t 
think of it in terms of 50¢ a thousand, 
or even half a cent for ten, he thinks 
in terms of 500 dollars on the order. 
That is only logical. That $500 saving 
to him looks big to him. But in the 
100,000 run, if the quality isn’t there, 
if the stock isn’t there, if the design 
isn’t there, if the function isn’t prop- 
erly fulfilled, that baker could well 
spend $1,000 or double that amount 
in either loss of sales movement or 
higher stales. 


Keep in mind the products I wrap 
in your containers are the products 
that give me most of my stales. 
65% of my stales come from 25% 
of my items, and they are all the 
specialty items; so a package that 
moves is far more important than 

a price saving of 50¢ per thousand. 


Therefore if an intelligent sales- 
man, who is trying to sell a slightly 
improved board or more moisture- 
proof container, or better construc- 
tion or better design, would forget 
about the 50¢ a thousand and the $500 
—which is only the baker’s quick 
mathematics when he has no other 
yardstick—and would talk in terms 
of what it means to the baker, then 
he becomes a consultant and not a 
contractor and a peddler, he will be 
doing that baker a great service. 

In addition to quality, service and 
price, the baker wants a sympathetic 
understanding and a helpful attitude 
toward his general problems. He is 
entitled to that. I don’t think, as an 
industry, by and large, he has been 
getting it. If I am wrong, just erase 
it off the map, and I well may be 
wrong since I myself do not contact 
too many of your salesmen. However 
I gather from conversations with bak- 
ers that this is their feeling. So if 
these bakers are getting sympathetic 
attention and help—they are not 
aware of it. 
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@ Third, if we are going to get 
this job of cooperation done, there 
must be more emphasis on function 
and design and less emphasis on price 
and on sizes. That is perfectly ob- 
vious, because what you are selling is 
only a vehicle for sales, a vehicle for 
movement. True design alone will not 
sell goods, but it is the first step to 
gain impetus in the market. 


Conservatively, the baking indus- 
try today must embark on a major 
program to get at least 25% more 
display space in the grocery stores 
of America. The grocer has been 
beating our product around. There 
is no product in the store which 
gives him more profit per square 
foot or per lineal foot or per cubic 
foot, and simply because it has done 
that job so well, and we bakers 
have been so careless in pushing it, 
we have been beaten down to give 
way to every other competitive 
product. 


In his fight for better display, you 
can help in two ways. First by stand- 
ardization so we better utilize the 
space we now have and second by as- 
sistance in design. 

That’s where you come in. When 
products are displayed in the proper 
fashion, it is the design, the appeal 
of the product; the general, consum- 
mate total appeal of your package. 
plus my quality and ingenuity, that 
sells the product. Therefore, I should 
worry less whether that package is 
a quarter of an inch shorter or an 
eighth of an inch narrower and worry 
more about its consummate appeal 
to the consumer. It’s because we have 
been giving too much thought to size 
and shape and not enough to design 
that we have 732 different sizes for 
hamburger buns and wiener rolls, 
which ought to be accomplished in 16. 

@ Fourth, we need more package 
standardization. That is the purpose 
of this meeting, and I must point out 
that when we cooperate together we 
will secure objectives in that direc- 
tion. 

I would like to advise you, first of 
all, not to hope to accomplish it too 
quickly. You must be patient with it, 
because it goes deep into many things. 
For one it goes into our existing pan 
sizes, and they are not changed quick- 
ly. I think you and your committees 
and your group have done an excel- 
lent job so far. Don’t try to build 
Rome in a day, but aim all your shots 
in that direction. Your approach 
should be to win one outpost at a 
time—a few packages each day. 


Based on my personal experience 
I believe that at least 75%; yes, 
a higher figure than that, of the 
off-size packages are completely 
a matter of ignorance on the part 
of the baker. 


I have never, in 30 years’ experi- 
ence, had a housewife say to me that 
she bought this specialty package be- 
cause it looks an eighth of an inch 
wider or higher or narrower, or a 
half inch longer. I have had it happen 
in bread, yes. I will not let my com- 
petitor outmatch me on the length of 
my bread, but on a specialty item of 
the kind in which folding boxes are 
used, I have never had a housewife 
or a grocer or for that matter, a 
salesman complain on a minor varia- 
tion in size. 

I don’t know how the dickens you 
ever got into 732 sizes for only two 
items. I don’t know what manner of 
disorganization or chaos produced it. 
Maybe the baker is at fault or maybe 
you are at fault. Regardless of who is 
to blame, it ought to be corrected. 

I must admit we occasionally run 
into some special situations. There 
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COOPERATION IN ACTION — Members of the Folding Paper Box Manu- 
facturers Assn. and the baking industry met recently as the Inter-Industry 
Bakery Package Committee to chart ways and means of streamlining bakery 
packaging to cut costs and boost sales. Ruth Bonde, head of the department 
of home economics at Northwestern University, who represents the consumers 
on the committee, presented a cake to George N. Graf, chairman. A good 
share of the committee and package manufacturer guests are also shown. 


is a wide growth of what we call the 
19¢ hamburger institution, now com- 
petitively reduced to 14¢, which re- 
quires a special box, but these are not 
criteria. The main line of hamburger 
and finger rolls are sold in a con- 
ventional way and can be convention- 
ally packed. 

To make progress in standardiza- 
tion we must first find out where 
standardization fails to exist. Your 
salesmen should Know that. My per- 
sonal attitude is this: If a supply 
salesman came to me, and he were 
aware of the fact that my box was 
off-standard by a reasonable margin 
and didn’t tell me of it, I think I 
would be quite angry at such a guy. 
At least he ought to call it to my at- 
tention. 


Maybe I have sound reasons for 
having it off-standard, but, nine 
chances out of ten, based on my 
own experience in the baking busi- 
ness, I am completely unaware of 
the fact I am off standard. 


I think, at least as a courtesy or 
as a service to your customers, if 
I were you, I would ask each of my 
salesmen to analyze the card index 
on every customer on his list and 
compare the packages that he is now 
buying with this standard list. If 
there are one, two, three or a dozen 
off standard, on the next service call, 
give the baker that service and say, 
“Bill, were you aware of the fact that 
you have these three, four or five 
off-standard packages? Could any of 
them be put into this group?” Prob- 
ably half of them might be in next 
year. He may be able to shift some 
immediately and others — which 
might be related to fixed pan sizes— 
gradually. At any rate, I think with 
patience and determination and with 
helpful service, you will be surprised 
what you will accomplish in the next 
year or so. 

Recently, among my incidental jobs 
I had to make an intensive study of 
a biscuit and cracker business for one 
of our plants. 

Yet in wandering around in the 
grocery stores, discussing this prob- 
lem with grocers, I found that on our 
five leading items, we had five differ- 
ent sizes of packages. That was okay, 
because of the nature of the items. 
But on the next 14 items, instead of 
being condensed into one or several of 
these five, and which constitute about 
only 40% of my business—darned if 
we didn’t have 14 different sizes, a 
total of 19. It just hadn’t occurred 
to the baker that we might have re- 
duced the sizes to 10 or less. 

I think after a study we will be 
able to reduce the 19 packages to as 
few as seven. We will save ourselves 
a great deal of money and a great 
deal of time. 

Just as it helps the baker, package 
standardization helps you too. It will 


save you time; it will make your op- 
erations far more efficient. It will 
save you money in overhead, in cost, 
speed up your delivery and your serv- 
ice. 

Let’s not overlook one other little 
thing: Every time we put a different 
size wrapped package through a 
wrapping machine, we have to have 
a different size sheet of cellophane 
for it. In some cases the size is suffi- 
ciently big for the operator to take 
the necessary time to stop the ma- 
chine and get the right roll of cello- 
phane. Operators are now getting 
$1.73 and $1.83, and on the West 
Coast as high as $2-some-cents an 
hour. They are not the $25 a week 
lads we used to have. Wrappers are 
high class individuals, according to 
the unions. When our packages vary, 
when we have to stop the machine, 
get another roll of paper, hook it up, 
adjust the heating element, we waste 
valuable labor and time. Then we 
have to run off a few samples, take 
them and lay them aside; tear the 
wrappers off and put them back in 
the line. So, we either do that which 
is costly and greatly reduces our out- 
put per man per hour, or the wrapper 
says, “The hell with it, that cello- 
phane is only 1% in. too wide on 
each end,” and he rolls the next 
sized package through. 

So, if you achieve your standardiza- 
tion objective, you are accomplishing 
another great benefit for the baker. 
This subject of overlap—and box siz- 
es is so important that we frequently 
conduct drives as we are currently 
this month, when we send little in- 
struction sheets which go in our cost 
reports and to our manager. 

Our current advice this very month 
is: ‘Watch paper overlaps and watch 
for waste paper. Style your trays 
and boxes for the most economical 
wrapping.” Actually this pre-condi- 
tions the baker for your salesman. 


As a fifth suggestion, in achiev- 
ing this Cooperation between Box 
Man and Baker is that you fellows, 
like all suppliers in our industry, 
must begin to militantly promote 
the baking industry. We need your 
assistance, and this is a personal 
request and an important one. This 
baking industry is having its prob- 
lems. 


We are, for the first time in his- 
tory, finding ourselves in acute com- 
petition with other foods. You all 
know the story of our decreased con- 
sumption. Last year it dropped to 129 
lb. per capita; the lowest in history. 

For the past two thousand years, 
man lived pretty largely with bread 
as a major item of his diet. Today, 
however, improved transportation has 
brought many foods into competition 
with us. New diet fads have left us 
out on a limb. We no longer can 
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T. R. Dreyer 


UP IN AMF—T. R. Dreyer has been 
appointed divisional vice president 
and general manager of American 
Machine & Foundry Co.’s manufac- 
turing division, according to an an- 
nouncement by Morehead Patterson, 
AMF board chairman and president. 
Mr. Dreyer directs the manufacturing 
activities of AMF factories in Buf- 
falo, Boston, Glen Rock, Pa., New 
Haven, Conn., and Brooklyn. He came 
to AMF in April, 1952. Last October 
he was named director of manufac- 
turing of five AMF plants. A gradu- 
ate of Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1935, Mr. Dreyer is a mem- 
ber of the manufacturing committee 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





take our business for granted. We 
must fight for our rightful place as 
others are fighting to replace us. 

We all have got to pull together to 
get this consumption back and we are 
all in the boat together. Even though 
its only a small step in the right di- 
rection I would suggest that you 
enroll every one of your salesmen 
in the Royal Order of Loyal Loafers, 
an organization of individuals who 
promise to do at least three things 
a year, unselfishly to promote the 
baking industry. Not only that, but 
I have another little project I would 
like to sell to you in this form of 
cooperation. 

There are at least one billion and, I 
think, maybe two billion of these 
billboards on the bottom of your 
trays and boxes available. You boys 
control it. 


Wouldn't it be a nice idea if we 
had a few stock cuts—this is a 
crude example: “Eat a variety of 
bakery goods,” or some other nice 
slogans could be printed on the 
empty box bottoms while you are 
running those presses? 


In my organization we use a pic- 
ture of our loaf on the bottom. How- 
ever, I would be very happy if your 
salesman said, “Mr. Graf, here is a 
wonderful little cut we have got that 
shows a nice plateful of doughnuts 
and hamburger rolls and sweet buns” 
and the slogan said, “For meal va- 
riety, try some different baked 
goods.” Remember you sell the boxes 
the doughnuts go in. You sell what 
hamburger rolls go in. Couldn’t you 
both promote your own business and 
our consumption by having your as- 
sociation prepare a series, maybe a 
half a dozen designs which sell ideas 
of recipes on the now empty space 
on these trays and boxes? 

The American Bakers Assn. is deep- 
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ly and intensively working on its 
summer picnic promotion. Why should 
you folding box folks just ride the 
gravy train? If our promotion is suc- 
cessful and we sell ten million more 
packages of finger and barbecue rolls, 
you will get your pieco of that busi- 
ness. Wouldn't it be a good thought 
to join in this cooperation and give us 
some slugs about picnics? Maybe it 
isn't the best piece of advertising in 
the world; and maybe it isn’t as good 
as television, because not too many 
housewives turn it over, but it is still 
inexperienced good advertising. 

The next order your’ salesman 
takes, with that constructive, intelli- 
gent outlook he is now going to pro- 
vide for the bakers, suppose he says, 
“Mr. Jones, you haven't any message 
on the bottom of your carton. How 
about letting our company print this 
nice slogan about picnics?”’ The ad- 
vertising value of such a program 
over the years is worth millions to 
the baker. 

The circulation, I conservatively es- 
timate, is about 2 billion a year. What 
a circulation—what an opportunity 
to render that cooperation we are 
talking about! 

I would like to give you one last 
suggestion, and the one I think is 
most important. I like to dramatize 
this a little bit. This is in my museum 
piece from back at my office. It is 
what I call my $15,000 chair. I call 
it my $15,000 chair because once by 
sitting on my fanny on it, instead of 
keeping out in the trade, I lost $15,000 
in business and profits. 

My suggestion is that each of you, 
because you are plant owners and 
sales managers, go look around and 
see if by any chance you too have a 
$15,000 chair. If this job of standara- 
ization is going to be done and this 
goal of cooperation is going to be 
achieved, it is not going to be 
achieved on the chair in your office. It 
has to start with you—the bosses. It 
has to be kept simple and you have 
got to go out look around the mar- 
ket, visit some bakers and try some 
of the pitches yourself. Probably 
every one of you at some time or 
other was a salesman or on the firing 
line. Many of you probably built your 
business by carrying a little pack of 
samples in your kit, meeting the cus- 
tomers, honestly telling your story. 
That is how you built it. You kept 
it simple. 

Today I know you have a big, fancy 
brick building, with $50,000 presses 
rolling, hundreds of thousands in 
plates and all sorts of inventory. 
That’s all important — you worry 
about it and you go look at it every 
day. But you have a bigger invest- 
ment out in the market. When do 
you go out and look at that? 

Get off your $15,000 chair—you 
probably have one—and take a month 
or two weeks and get out in the trade 
as you did when you were a little 
fellow. Get yourself refreshed, and 
get the current viewpoints. When 
you come back, I am sure you will 
agree with me that there is much to 
be done. Furthermore, you'll agree 
with me that the key to it all is being 
more helpful to the customer, and in 
your case helping with a little cor- 
rection of the lack of standardization 
which has characterized your in- 
dustry so long. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Fishing Party 

MINNEAPOLIS—The annual fish- 
ing party of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry has 
been set for the Blue Goose Resort, 
Mille Lacs Lake, Garrison, Minn., on 
the weekend beginning June 18. L. C. 
Bolvig, Procter & Gamble Co., is 
chairman of the outing committee. 














J. Bert Jassoy 


Northwest Production 
Club Names J. B. Jassoy 


MINNEAPOLIS — J. Bert Jassoy, 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected president of the Northwestern 
Bakery Production Men’s Club at the 
election meeting June 1 at the Hasty 
Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. It was the 
final meeting and program of the 
club year. 

Other officers named include Don 
Bremer, Milk House Bakery, St. 
Louis Park, Minn., vice president; 
Harold Kevern, Swift & Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer, and W. J. Richards, 
Brolite Co., program chairman. Form- 
ing the advisory, besides the officers, 
are the outgoing president, Herbert 
Wortman, Zinsmaster Baking Co.; 
Ray Wuollet, Wuollet’s Bakery, Min- 
neapolis, and Floyd Spurlock, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. 

The club voted to return to the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe for next year’s pro- 
grams, which will resume Oct. 12. 

“The Importance of Sugar in Mod- 
ern Bread Production” was the topic 
of R. T. Bohn, Bohn Food Research, 
Inc., at the club’s final program, at- 
tended by over 80 members and 
guests. 

Mr. Bohn hit at misleading adver- 
tising of “low calorie’ bread which, 
he said, is not “low calorie” at all. 
All white bread generally contains 
about the same number of calories, he 
said. 

Pointing out that cane and beet 
sugar have the same chemical prop- 
erties, Mr. Bohn showed how sugar is 
classified according to granulation. 
The granulation should always be the 
same to achieve uniformity of results. 
He said that many bakers have found 
the exceedingly fine sugar, called mi- 
crofine, to be helpful in making a 
smooth, easy-to-prepare icing. 

Mr. Bohn, with the assistance of 
slides, showed the function of sugar 
in bread and the gains in fermentable 
carbohydrates through inversion of 
sugar. Introducing the speaker was 
the outgoing program chairman, 
E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER SALES UP 
CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the fifth four-week pe- 
riod ended May 15, totaled $84,751,- 
493, an increase of 3% over sales of 
$82,315,619 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago. Cumu- 
lative sales for the first five periods 
of 1954 totaled $419,846,373, a 3% 
increase over sales of $408,042,119 
for the same five periods in 1953. 
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Cereal Chemist Joins 
AIB Laboratory Staff 


CHICAGO — Staling research will 
be the chief immediate concern of 
Dr. Lazare Wiseblatt, who joined the 
laboratory staff of the American In- 
stitute of Baking May 3. Dr. Wise- 
blatt will continue the studies initi- 
ated by Welker G. Bechtel, now di- 
rector of laboratories for the insti- 
tute. 

The new staff member is a native 
of Montreal, Quebec, and was educat- 
ed in Canada. After serving four and 
a half years in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, he obtained the B. Eng. 
degree in chemical engineering and 
the M.Sc. degree in agricultural chem- 
istry at McGill University, Montreal. 
His M.Sc. thesis project was sup- 
ported by grants from the National 
Research Council (Canada). 

At the University of Saskatchewan, 
he received the Ph.D. in chemistry, 
majoring in food research. Papers 
based on his doctoral thesis, “Studies 
on the Chemical Constitution of 
Wheat Gluten,” are scheduled for 
early publication. He is a co-author 
of several other articles in scientific 
journals, and has addressed profes- 
sional meetings on subjects in his 
field. 


During the past 18 months Dr. 


Wiseblatt has been engaged in re- 
search with the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 





Dr. Lazare Wiseblatt 





New York Outing 


_.NEW YORK Intermittent rain 
dogged the May 20 outdoor meeting 
of the Bakers Club, Inc., but since 
it was held at the Baltusrol Golf 
Club, the one chosen for the U.S. 
Open Golf Championship, about 75 
members and friends played golf with 
90 present for the dinner and business 
meeting. 

Winners included, in class A, 
Charles F. Karkalits, Jr., Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, Inc., and Don Buhrer, Clin- 
ten Foods, Inc., in class B, Raymond 
C. Rondeau, Whitecap Preserves, Inc. 
and Harry Rosenblatt, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Class C, Adolph War- 
sher, General Fibre Products Corp. 
with I. B. Reiss and Harold J. Brad- 
shaw tied for second place. 

The cocktail party, to be held in 
the Hotel Astor on June 17, when 
members may bring guests, was 
stressed as well as the next outdoor 
meeting June 10 at the Ridgewood 
(N.J.) Country Club. 
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Keep your 


fingers crossed... 


unless your bulk flour 
is BIN-CHECKED* 


before loading 


CAUTION: Once your order of bulk flour is in the car 

or truck, everybody better be sure it’s exactly the flour 
you specified. If not, your production can go badly haywire 
and it may be too late to do anything about it. Even if 
you catch it in time, it isn’t easy to set aside loose flour 

for gradual use. 


The way to be sure is to buy flour that’s ““BIN-CHECKED’’* 
—not load checked. 


Atkinson’s 50,000 cwt. storage not only provides a 

wonderful “‘cushion” to help attain precisely accurate milling, 
but it gives the only opportunity for that absolutely vital 
check of flour quality just before loading in bulk. No flour 
gets into an Atkinson car or truck that isn’t exactly what 
the customer ordered—‘“‘IT’S BIN-CHECKED”’*. 
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BIN 


i CHECKED 
A flour famous the country over for unvarying uniformity, 
a flour you can count on with absolute certainty because 


*TRADE MARK “IT’S BIN-CHECKED”’*. Better be sure—specify Atkinson. 


| ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
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Loyal Loafers Second Project: 
Support National Picnic Month 


CHICAGO 


standing and continuing effort to en- 


Following an out- 
list the nation’s medical men behind 
the baking industry, the Royal Order 
of Loyal Loafers has issued its sec- 
ond directive to members: 

Support the baking industry’s pic- 
nic program—*“July is Picnic Month.” 
Terming the July promotion the in- 
dustry’s biggest and most productive 
promotion, George Graf, Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York, Head Loafer of the 
R.O.L.L., said Picnic Month “deserves 


our best possible support to make 
this the biggest promotion in _his- 
tory.” 

Baker members of the order are 


urged to get full details on the 1954 
picnic promotion and plan for a com- 
plete tie-in at their bakery; contact 
radio stations, suggesting special fea- 
tures on picnics during June-July; 
work with grocers to get special point 
of sale promotional material used on 
picnics; talk with the mayor and 
other city officials, to get July pro- 
claimed as Picnic Month in their 
city; induce service clubs or com- 
munity groups to arrange for special 
piecnics—for underprivileged children, 
for the club groups, churches, etc., 
during July. 
“Get the other bakers in your city 
solidly behind the picnic 
advertising, point of 
throughout 
directive 
picnic for 


to swing 
promotion, in 
sale and general activity 
late June and July,” the 
states. “Have a company 
employees and see that it is publi- 
cized as a part of National Picnic 
Month. Watch for photographs or 
other evidence of outstanding grocer 
displays on picnics and forward to 
Loafer headquarters. If necessary, 
take photo of good display yourself. 
Help stimulate the picnic promotion 
in local newspapers; talk to news- 
paper editor and advertising depart- 
ment, urging special sections of pic- 
nics in July.” 

Allied members are asked to urge 
all bakers to actively support the 
picnic promotion through advertising, 
point of sale and other general ac- 
tivities during late June and July, 
and to assist bakers in completing 
their directives. 

As an incentive for outstanding 
performances in supporting Project 
No. 2—‘“Promote the Industry Picnic 
Program’’—the R.O.L.L. will present 
at its annual meeting at the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention in Oc- 
tober, three hand painted Tin Oscars: 
the bakery Oscar, to the bakery man- 
ager, salesmanager, or bakery per- 
sonnel who report the most complete 
and comprehensive plan of support 
for Picnic Month. 

The allied Oscar to the allied sup- 
ply company and/or personnel whose 
support of the program is most out- 
standing. 

The trade association Oscar to the 
trade association and/or 


who reports the most complete plan 
of support 
bakers. 
The American Bakers Assn. paid 
tribute to the Loafers for their work 


and encouragement of 


secretary 


54,303 doctors of the 
factual information 


in advising 
availability of 
about bread. 
“Although the first project under- 
taken by the Loyal Loafers is only 
at the halfway mark, we consider 
it a definite success,” E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., ABA president said. “The amount 
of enthusiasm generated by the 1,200 
members of this organization is very 
gratifying in that it has given the 
baking industry a much needed boost. 
“While the Loafers will continue 
to work on the distribution of the 
booklets, they have already started 
on their second project. This will be 





the ‘July Is Picnic Month’ food pro- 


motion. The allied members of the 
organization will attempt to set off a 
chain of spontaneous reaction of sup- 
port by the bakers in making a huge 
success of the picnic promotion. We 
hope they are successful.” 





National Sandwich Month 
Urges Food Industry to 


“Cut a Slice of Profit’ 


CHICAGO — Food manufacturers, 
distributors, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers are invited to “cut a slice of 
profit” in the 1954 drive for “August 
is Sandwich Time’’—National Sand- 
wich Month. 

Coordinated by the Wheat Flour 
Institute, the campaign represents an 
expenditure in August of several mil- 
lion dollars on the “quick and easy” 
summer sandwich meal theme. All 
who make or sell sandwich item foods 
are invited to join. Participant-spon- 
sors cash in on the nation-wide flood 
of August sandwich publicity and the 
climate established by high-powered 
merchandising drives by scores of 
companies. 

In a booklet summarizing the pro- 


motion, several hundred leading mer- 
chandisers are listed as sponsors of 
the annual event — including the 
American Dairy Assn.; American 
Meat Institute; Armour; Borden’s; 
Beatrice Foods; Anheuser - Busch; 
Campbell's Soup; Crosse & Black- 
well; Coca-Cola; Dad’s Root Beer; 
Dixie Cup; R. T. French; General 
Foods; H. J. Heinz; Hires Root Beer; 
Kraft Foods; Snow Crop; Seven-Up; 
Swift; Hormel; United Fruit; Wilson 
& Co., and many others. 


Built around complete sandwich 
meals, the promotion provides a 
theme for selling many different 


foods and groups—soups, salads, fill- 
ings, spreads, beverages, desseris, 
flavorings, garnishes and hundreds of 
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OPERATION DOCTORS—Blacked out areas in the map of the U.S. pic- 
tured above show territory covered by members of the Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers in mailing booklets to 54,303 doctors. The first project under- 
taken by the Loafers, “Operation - Doctors,” is near the halfway mark of 
placing two booklets in the hands of 100,000 doctors in the U.S. The booklets 


are “How Much Do You Know 


Bread.” 


About Bread?” 


and “The Enrichment of 
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other items. The campaign is called 
the “nation’s first all-foods, store- 
wide family food promotion.” 

It is pointed out that 58 million 
sandwiches are served daily in Amer- 
ica, appealing to all types of taste, 
to all levels of income, and all mem- 
bers of the family. The food retailer 
is urged to take advantage of the 
promotion — to push long-profit and 
quick-cash-turnover foods in a re- 
lated-item merchandising that ties 
in almost every department of a 
store. He is offered publicity, adver- 
tising, promotional and point-of-sale 
support in many different forms, 
much of it adapted to individual 
brand names featuring the sandwich 
drive. 

Copies of the booklet, “It’s BIG- 
GER Than BIG... The Year’s Out- 
standing Food Promotion,” may be 
obtained by writing the Wheat Flour 
Institute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

The institute will produce a “mer- 
chandising sampler kit” using four 
20 by 28 in. full-color posters as a 
foundation piece. The posters will 
show dramatic creations in mealtime 
context—to stimulate impulse sales. 
In addition, a variety of materials 
will continue to feature the “Sunny- 
day” family of cartoon characters in- 
troduced in 1953. The posters will 
provide imprint space for brand-name 
sponsors. The first-run sample print- 
ing will feature basic commodities, 
such as milk, meat, cheese, eggs, fruits 
and vegetables, with the full-color 
illustration. 

A bulletin, “National Sandwich 
Month News,” will be issued monthly 
between now and the August cam- 
paign—to keep all participants posted 
on fast-breaking developments. Spe- 
cial materials are being prepared for 
newspaper use, radio, and television. 
A number of participant-sponsors are 
planning enlarged promotions on the 
sandwich month theme for 1954. 

An army of salesmen estimated in 
excess of 100,000 will help generate 
the merchandising pressure of the 
campaign. Any one individual parti- 
cipant sponsor thus taps, to a large 
extent, the combined manpower and 
promotional impact of others—food 
manufacturers, grocery store detail 
men, bakery wagon drivers, and other 
salesmen working on the sandwich 
theme, it was pointed out. 

Outstanding representatives of 
manufacturing and retailing food 
groups serve on a advisory commit- 
tee in the campaign. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Style Bread 


The British, for so many years 








confined to the dark national loaf 
by government decree, a result of 


wartime and postwar austerity, tried 
the new whiter loaf made from 72% 
extraction flour when it first came 
back on the market last September. 
The higher price, when compared 
with the government subsidized dark- 
er loaf, caused it to lose favor and 
sales slipped. There is still a little 
trade in whiter bread but it is mainly 
confined to small fancy loaves. 
However, the British consumer 
likes a novelty. A Yorkshire bakery 
firm, with a contract for the pro- 
duction of American style bread for 
use in U.S. Air Force messes, decided 
to try a few small loaves on the 
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SUMMERTIME 
PROMOTION 









RINGING THE 


cash 
vi register 


MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE RETAIL BAKER 











Customers: should get the impression that they are the 
most important people in the world when they are in your 
store. A merchandising expert, C. W. Ehlers, professor 
of marketing at the University of Florida, has this to 
say about customer treatment: “When you treat custo- 
mers as if they are very important persons you show 


Two window and display case 
streamers for the baker have 
been developed by Chapman & 
Smith Co., Melrose Park, Ill. 
Printed in several eye-catch- 
ing colors, one advises the 


housewife to stay away from Important them respect by many little actions which in turn ex- 
the oven this summer; the oth- pand their self-respect and their ego. The superior sales 
er promotes hot-weather prod- People maker handles customers so that the dignity of the 


individuals, all kinds of individuals, is increased. There are 
no high-born or low-born customers to the superior 
salesperson. Everyone counts, and the dignity of each is 
"2 individually respected. One of the highest compliments 
Firch Award a salesperson can receive is expressed in the customer’s 
Firch Baking Company’s “Watch feeling that “I feel like a new person after buying from 
for Kids” campaign on sponsored him. 
television programs over WICU won 
a price tag of 7¢ for a loaf of only the Alfred P. Sloan award. The Erie 
9 oz., a price considerably higher (Pa.) Safety Council division, Great- 
than the British pay for their own’ er Erie Chamber of Commerce, has 
type of bread. announced that Firch, an Erie firm, 


ucts made with lemon. 





British buyer. Public acceptance of 
the product was so great that pro- 
duction is now running at the rate 
of 600 dozen loaves a week, despite 


In advertising and displaying items where price is em- 
phasized, you probably don’t have to put emphasis on 
very many different items. Sales experts say that, with 
few exceptions, most consumers remember only a few 


The American bread, dubbed by its Was ome of nine winners of broad- Advertised 24vertised specials, and store prices may be judged by 
makers the “super loaf” contains C@Sting’s top honor for public serv- ‘ he prices of those items. Generally, the public is price 
extra fat, sugar, malt, milk and im- ice in highway safety promotion. A Specials conscious, but just a few “leaders” which are prominently 


i ‘ , bronze plaque was presented to John 
ported flour. “English flour is too . pwyer, Firch president, by Alfred 
harsh,” stated Peter Whittaker, sales p, gjoan, Jr., chairman of the board, 
manager of the firm. He added that General Motors Corp. and president 
the American loaf had a better re- of the Sloan Foundation, sponsor of 
ception than the English white loaf. the safety award. 


displayed and competitively priced probably will convince 
customers that all similar items are competitively priced. 
Thus, in promoting sales of various related items in your 
store, you can stress only a few of the items in regular 
or special advertising where price is emphasized. 





Some retail stores, in order to stimulate good customer 
service and courtesy on the part of their employees, 
regularly give awards to employees with the best service 
ratings. The factors which enter into the ratings may be 
varied from week to week or month to month so that 
certain factors will receive emphasis at different times. 
The owner or manager can make the ratings at the end 
of each designated period. Entering into his rating will, of 
course, be his own observations of his employees’ relation- 
ships with customers. Also, he can take into consideration 
any comments made by customers. The employee with 
the highest rating at the end of a week or month is 
given a cash or other prize. A system such as this also 
will help to increase employee interest in sales training 
classes. 


Employee 
Awards 


Some retailers have made successful use of “bonds” or 
certificates which are exchangeable for merchandise. 
The retailer sells the bonds in various denominations, 
Merchandise from $5 through $100 or more. Each purchase is recorded 
by date and amount of sale on the back of the bond until 
Bonds the face value is exhausted. Where sales taxes apply, 
these are paid in cash to eliminate bookkeeping problems. 
The bonds are transferable and may be used at any time. 


Direct mail advertising of various types is one of the 

promotion tools used by retailers. To be made 

more effective, it should be based on certain principles. 

Here are seven principles of direct mail advertising as 

outlined by an ad expert: (1) Its main purpose should be 

to help sales personnel; nothing takes the place of good 

personal selling. (2) It should be discussed correctly; 

someone should have the specific job of keeping mailing 

Direct lists up to date. (3) Write copy to show what the product 
M does for the prospect; people buy to get a new benefit 
Mail or to protect an old one. (4) Make the layout and format 
fit what you are trying to do; don’t overdress or under- 

dress it; give it a character of its own. (5) Make it easy 


New Ad Message: 

Never underestimate the power of bread advertising. At least, that’s 
the conviction of the staff at St. John’s hospital, St. Louis, where the 
above American Bakeries Co. signboard—and its message “Baked while 
you sleep!’"—proved it had therapeutic value. A youngster, wary of 


Staying all night in the hospital without his parents, questioned them 
about what to do if he rieeded something. They showed him the button 


wee 








alongside his hospital bed and explained that all he would have to do 
Was push it to summon a nurse. His fears not completely allayed, he 
asked if the nurse stayed up all night. Assurance that she did dispelled 
the boy’s fears and he commented: “Well, that makes three.” When 
asked what he meant by three, the lad replied—‘‘Well, there’s God and 
the nurse and the Taystee Bread Man.” 








for the prospect to inquire or order; tell him what he 
wants to know. (6) Tell your story over again; you have 
to keep at your advertising; you can’t start and stop 
advertising if you are to get anywhere. (7) Test your mail- 
ings, even if on only an informal basis. Sales personnel 
can test in follow-up calls or conversations; you can test 
with questionnaires; analyze returns. 
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Baking, Allied Trades Asked 
To Aid U.S. Medical Schools 


NEW YORK-—An appeal has gone 
out to the baking and allied indus- 
tries asking generous support of the 
campaign to raise $10 million to over- 
come the annual deficit being encoun- 
tered by the nation’s 79 medical 
schools. Making the appeal in behalf 
cf the food, confectionery and dairy 
committee of the National Fund for 
Medical Education is its chairman, 
George H. Coppers, president, Nation- 
al Biscuit Co. 

Mr. Coppers stated in his appeal 
that the “crisis in the nation’s 79 
medical schools” is “one which will 
most certainly affect our industry.” 

He continued: 

“The National Fund for Medical 
Education, through its Committee of 
American Industry, is conducting a 
nationwide campaign to obtain cor- 
porate support for the medical 
schools—so they may escape the al- 
ternative of federal subsidies. 

“Our first task is to inform the 
American people—particularly our 
business executives—of the urgency 
of this situation and its implications 
for the national welfare. Once the 
facts are known, we are confident 
that our industry will meet the chal- 
lenge. 

“When 994 U.S. corporations last 
year contributed $1,376,979 to the 
support of the country’s medical 
schools, they provided an impressive 
example of the good ‘corporate citi- 
zenship’ that animates American 
business today. These pacesetters in 
industry, representing an_ entire 
cross-section of American business 
life, were saying to their colleagues 
and to the nation that the trustees of 
our national prosperity recognize in- 
dustry’s stake in the maintenance of 
free, solvent and progressive medical 
schools.” 

Mr. Coppers went on: 

“The obligation within our own in- 
dustry is more than apparent. The 
health of our employees, our stock- 
holders, our families and our commu- 
nities is directly related to the stand- 
ards of training, the amount of re- 
search and the number and character 
of the doctors and other medical per- 
sonnel trained in the nation’s 79 
medical schools. Any threat to them 
is a threat to the national well-being. 
Recognition of this fact on the part 
of America’s businessmen is vitally 
important. 

“There are only 79 medical schools 
but their total budgets are $110 mil- 
lion and for the past few years 
they've been running in the red some 
$10 million annually. Several private 
institutions could not carry on and 
have become state-supported; others 
are presently faced with the same 
prospect and still others are consid- 





Iowa Event 


WATERLOO, [OWA—The Alstadt 
& Langlas Baking Co. was host to 
87 high school seniors participating 
in that city’s second annual Know- 
Your-Waterloo Day at a tour and 
educational program. Production, 
sales and business procedure talks 
were given by Roy Wills, R. L. Lang- 
las, Sig Johnson, Vern Schultz and 
Harold Miller. The film, “Land of 
Everyday Miracles” also was shown. 
To show the students that a bakery 
requires a large capital investment, 
equipment cost tags were used. For 
example, a traveling oven cost sign 
read $67,000. 








George H. Coppers 


ering closing altogether. This, at a 
time when the services of the medical 
schools are in greater demand by in- 
dustry, the government and our rap- 
idly increasing population. 

“As chairman of our industry com- 
mittee for this very worthwhile and 
necessary project, I urge every execu- 
tive in our business to review prompt- 
ly the matter of a company contribu- 
tion to the NFME. Our industry has 
always been responsive to any cause 
that furthers the common good, and I 
am sure it will respond generously to 
this one. Contributions to the fund 
are deductible for tax purposes. 
Checks should be made payable to the 
National Fund for Medical Education 
and may be sent to me or directly to 
the Fund’s headquarters at 2 West 
46 Street, New York 36, N.Y.,” Mr. 
Coppers concluded. 
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John J. Ahern, Jr., Heads 


Rapinwax Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS — John J. Ahern, 
Jr., son of the founder, has been 
elected president of Rapinwax Paper 
Co., of Minneapolis. He has been a 
director and was formerly treasurer. 

William T. Hughes, former vice 
president, was named executive vice 
president and continues as general 
manager. He has been with the com- 
pany since its founding. 

Howard D. Whitney was named 
sales vice president for the Chicago 
division and George H. Murray, for- 
mer secretary, was named secretary- 
treasurer. Reed C. MacKenzie, for- 
merly assistant secretary was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary-treasurer. 
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Joins Sugar Group 


NEW YORK — David Quinlan has 
been appointed coordinator of the ad- 
vertising and public relations pro- 
gram of Sugar Information, Inc., ac- 
cording to Dr. H. B. Hass, president. 

Mr. Quinlan, a native of New York 
City, was formerly in editorial work 
with Time, Inc., the United Press, 
Standard News Assn. and the Jersey 
Journal. He later had his own public 
relations business and most recently 
was with the M. K. Mellott Co., pub- 
lic relations firm of New York and 
Pittsburgh. 





AIB Cake Course Set 
For June 21-July 2 


CHICAGO — Current developments 
in cake production processes are put- 
ting the wholesale baker at the cross- 
roads in the opinion of at least one of 
the lecturers who will address mem- 
bers of the 2-week cake course sched- 
uled to be given at the American In- 
stitute School of Baking, June 21- 
July 2. 

Continuous mixing and quick freez- 
ing are factors that affect the whole- 
saler’s production program. The in- 
creasing use of prepared mixes in 
wholesale cake plants also is having a 
definite influence on this segment of 
the cake industry. These trends will 
be scrutinized in special sessions, the 
AIB faculty emphasizes. 

New on the program of the cake 
course is the consideration of packag- 
ing, a question of concern to bakers 
whose cakes have either a long or 
short shelf life. 

There will be two sessions devoted 
to the problems of icings and coat- 
ings—their formulae, eye appeal and 
eating qualities, their ease of han- 
dling, and of shipment or of carrying. 
Shortening, flavoring materials, and 
cake varieties will be among the sub- 
jects of lecture-demonstrations. As 
previously announced, service repre- 
sentatives from bakeries, allied indus- 
tries and industry publications will 
give lectures in addition to those 
which will be given by staff of the 
institute. 

Enrollments for the course still are 
open, additional information may be 
obtained from the registrar, Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking, 400 
E. Ontario, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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J. J. Kozak Joins 


Bakers Cooperative 


TEANECK, N.J.—Joseph J. Kozak 
recently joined the staff of American 
Bakers Cooperative, Inc., Teaneck, 
N.J., as director of merchandising, it 
was announced by John E. Lange, 
executive secretary of the coopera- 
tive. 

Mr. Kozak was formerly with the 
Embosograf Co. of Illinois, as mer- 
chandising director of its bread di- 
vision and was an advertising ac- 
count executive with Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc. 

The appointment of Mr. Kozak is 
a move to study and improve mer- 
chandising techniques covering per- 
sonnel, sales, advertising and dealer 











relations in the cooperative, Mr. 
Lange said. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

West Virginia Group 
Makes Meeting Plans 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. Waxed 
versus transparent packaging of 
baked goods, the milling industry 


story and freezing of baked goods 
will be among the vital topics to be 
discussed at the 16th annual conven- 
tion of the West Virginia Bakers 
Assn. at the Greenbrier, July 25-27. 

A new feature has been added for 
the ladies. It will be a garden party, 
scheduled from 2:30 to 4 p.m. July 
25 on the Old White Patio. 

Also scheduled for July 25 are reg- 
istration, a business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. 

Slated for July 26 are the men’s 
golf tourney, the 12:30 p.m. luncheon, 
the ladies’ putting tourney at 2:30 
p.m., and the West Virginia hour at 
6 p.m. 
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H. W. Gillespie 


TO GLACO POST—The appointment 
of H. W. Gillespie to the newly- 
created post of executive vice presi- 
dent of National Glaco Chemical 
Corp. has been announced by Ben- 
jamin A. Ragir, president of Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, the parent 
firm. Mr. Gillespie joined Glaco in 
October, 1953, as vice president in 
charge of sales. He formerly was as- 
sistant manager of the Love Baking 
Co., Honolulu, Hawaii. National Gla- 
co has plants in Fairlawn, N.J.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Seattle, 
Wash. Headquarters are in Ekco’s 
Chicago home office. A native of 
Edmonton, Alta., Mr. Gillespie 
worked for 17 years in various ca- 
pacities for Canadian Bakeries, Can- 
ada’s largest bakery chain. He served 
in the Canadian Air Force during the 
war years. 








John E. Guyette 


PROMOTED — John E. Guyette has 
been named sales manager of the 
bakery products division of the West- 
ern Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., 
2ccording to an announcement from 
George Tooby, company vice presi- 
dent and general manager. Mr. Guy- 
ette has been with Western Con- 
densing since 1953 as a sales repre- 
sentative in the Midwest territory for 
the bakery products division, and is 
well known by bakers in that area. 
He will continue to headquarter at 
Appleton, Wis., where he makes his 
residence. 
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Dr. Frank Rudert 


Dr. Frank Rudert Dies 


MILWAUKEE—Dr. Frank J. Ru- 
dert, director of research of the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, died of a heart attack May 
11 while attending a meeting of the 
Nutrition Foundation in White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

Born in Swan Lake, N.Y., thirty- 
seven years ago, Dr. Rudert obtained 
his A.B. degree at Cornell University 
in 1937 and his Ph.D. in bacteriology 
there in 1940. During 1940-41 he was 
an instructor of bacteriology at Ore- 
gon State College. He was subse- 
quently resident bacteriologist at 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
Haute, Ind., from 1941 to 1945 and 
head of the antibiotics research lab- 
oratory of the William S. Merrell 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio from 1945 to 
1947. 

A resident of Elm Grove, Wis., he 
is survived by his wife, Frances Wil- 
liams Rudert, Portland, Ore., and 
their son Carl, aged two. 
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AIB Adds Food Analyst 
To Laboratory Staff 


CHICAGO—To head the work of 
its service and analytical laboratories, 
Carl W. Shank has recently come 
to the American Institute of Bak- 
ing from the control laboratories 
of Armour & Co. in Chicago. Mr. 
Shank has an extensive background 
in the field of food analysis, includ- 
ing seven years with this firm mak- 
ing analyses of meat, dairy and ce- 
real products. Previous experience in- 
cluded four years’ control work with 
vegetable oils, and several years of 
analytical work with soap, milk, and 
pharmaceutical products, the AIB 
announces. 

Foods regularly handled in the 
institute’s analytical laboratories are 
flour, nonfat milk solids, shortenings, 
and all types of bakery products. As 
chief analyst, Mr. Shank will be in 
charge of both the determinations 
done for baking firms, on a fee basis, 
and the analytical work that is done 
for the research laboratories. These 
include chemical analyses such as 
moisture, protein and ash of flour, 
physical analyses of flour protein 
quality, and analyses of nutritive 
factors including vitamins, minerals, 
calories, fats, carbohydrates and 
crude fiber. 

Mr. Shank is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania. He took his B.S. degree in 
chemistry at Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, Pa. 
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Clyde Sigafoos, Baking 
Sales Executive, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Clyde Sigafoos, 
eastern representative for the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, died here recently 
after a brief illness. 

Born at Excelsior, Minn., a suburb 
of Minneapolis, in 1901, Mr. Sigafoos 
entered the field of bakery sales at 
an early age with Regan Brothers 
Co. at Minneapolis, and was sales 
manager when he left the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Sigafoos became associated 
with the W. E. Long Co. in 1943, be- 
came general sales manager for 
Smiths Bakery, Mobile, Ala., in 1946, 
and rejoined the Long firm in 1949. 

He served the Long company for 
many years as southwestern repre- 
sentative, residing in Dallas, Texas, 
and had just recently been appointed 
eastern representative, making his 
home near Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Sigafoos had devoted his entire 
career to bakery sales management 
and service, and was widely regarded 
as an authority on bakery sales and 
merchandising. He is survived by his 
widow, Eve, his brothers, Dwight 
Sigafoos of St. Louis, Mo., and Harry 
Sigafoos of Minneapolis, and by a 
foster son, Philip Plumen. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. E. Long Conference 
Slated for June 21-23 


CHICAGO — Program participants 
have been announced by E. E. Han- 
son, president of the W. E. Long Co., 
for the 40th General Managers Con- 
ference at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, June 21-23. 

William A. Lee, vice president of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, president of the 
National Bakery Drivers Conference, 
and president of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor will be on the platform 
in one of the first appearances of a 
national labor leader before a baking 
industry management group. 

Walter D. Warrick, vice president 
of the J. R. Short Milling Co., and 
formerly vice president of the W. E. 
Long Co., will offer his observations 
on the progress and the future of the 
independent baker. 

The conference brings to its mem- 
bers authoritative information on the 
latest developments in the baking in- 
dustry, Mr. Hanson says. One of 
these, the recently announced stable 
ferment baking process, will be cov- 
ered by Lester McLaren of the 
American Dry Milk Institute. 

A representative of Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., will bring 
to the conference first-hand informa- 
tion on the handling and distribution 
of frozen bread. 

A panel discussion on the practical 
application and values of a public re- 
lations program will feature Edward 
Heckler, public relations director of 
Armour & Co., as well as a number 
of bakers who have achieved good re- 
sults in this field. 

A session on sales and advertising 
will feature Robert Bale, president of 
the Institute of Personal Develop- 
ment, Phoenix, Ariz. Justin Wilson, 
president of Justin Wilson & Associ- 
ates, safety advisers to the state of 
Louisiana, will bring a message on 
safety. 

A TV colorcast direct from New 
York will headline one of the sessions 
on advertising. The conference is to 
be rounded out by open discussions, 
informal meetings and a social pro- 
gram. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 5-7—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

June 7-8— South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Grand Hotel, Watertown, S.D.; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Watertown (S. 
D.) Milling Co. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 

June 17-18—Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
22386 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 


Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Natural Bridge Hotel, Natu- 
ral Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold K. Wil- 
der, 5 So. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20— American Bakers 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 1i—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL.; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


April 17-20 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, McAlister Hotel, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





General American 


Names Top Men 


NEW YORK—A new position, vice 
chairman of the board, was created 
and a new president was elected at 
the board meeting following the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting of General 
American Transportation Corp., it 
was announced by Lester N. Selig, 
board chairman. In addition, appoint- 
ment of a new vice president in 
charge of manufacturing was ap- 
proved, as well as two other new 
vice presidents and a new assistant 
to the president. 

Sam Laud, who has been with the 
company for 38 years and president 
since 1945, became vice chairman. 
William J. Stebler, formerly execu- 
tive vice president, becomes the new 
president. Mr. Stebler, who served 
for eight years as vice president in 
charge of manufacturing prior to his 
promotion to executive vice president 
in 1951, has been associated with the 
company since 1928. The new vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
is James S. Frey, who was elected a 
director of the corporation at the 
annual meeting. 

The other new officers inciude 
Herman Altschul, who will be vice 
president in charge of freight car 
sales, and Frank E. Selz, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the plastics division. 
Spencer D. Moseley was named as- 
sistant to the president. His duties 
will be of a general administrative 
nature with emphasis on sales. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STUART KESSLER NAMED 


Appointment of Stuart P. Kessler 
as sales manager of the J. H. Day 








Company, Inc., was announced in Cin- 
cinnati, by Martin Miller, president. 
The new position was created due to 
the Cincinnati firm’s appointment as 
representative in the western hemis- 
phere for T. & T. Vicars, Ltd., English 
baking equipment concern. Mr. Kess- 
ler formerly was vice president of 
Bremer Brothers Biscuit Co., Chicago, 
and biscuit division superintendent 
for the Robert A. Johnston Co., Mil- 
waukee. 
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Du Pont Sees Larger 
Cellophane Supplies 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Du Pont 
cellophane will be available in greater 
quantities by the end of this year, 
the company has announced. Projects 
now in progress at existing Du Pont 
plants are expected to result in addi- 
tional annual productive capacity of 
approximately 25 million pounds of 
cellophane by the fall of 1954. 

These projects, involving modern- 
ization of equipment and application 
of the latest technology in cellophane 
manufacturing, will lead to higher 
operating efficiency, which, in turn, 
will result in increased output. “In 
addition, improvements in process 
control are expected to bring corre- 
sponding improvements in quality,” 
Du Pont says. 

Engineering work is proceeding on 
other modernization projects which 
will bring in still more capacity by 
the end of 1955. 

Du Pont manufactures cellophane 
at four plants, located at Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Old Hickory, Tenn.; Richmond, 
Va.; and Clinton, Iowa. 
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Bulk Handling 





(Continued. from page 16) 

sure there are lots more. What are 
his gains: 
The first thing we think about 
is handling labor. That’s a big 
item, and you hear all kinds of 
figures. I have talked to one 
miller who claims he can handle 
ten to twelve times the flour per 
man hour (from packer to car) 
as he can in cotton bags, and as 
much as five times as much as 
in paper bags. That, like a lot of 
other things, would depend on 
the individual plant. 

2. Bag breakage. This would vary a 
great deal between mills. It 
might not be important to a mill 
that doesn’t warehouse, but it 
would be most important to one 
who did. 

3. Inventory. This again would vary 
according to the type of business, 
but it would certainly cut down 
the variety of paper and cotton, 
and the duplicates of brand car- 
ried on the warehouse floor. 

. Sanitation. That pretty 
speaks for itself. 

5. Bag inventory. 

What is the saving in transporta- 
tion? The rail rate is the same on 
bulk flour as on bagged. But the rail- 
roads get some real gains. Bulk cars 
average a much bigger pay load per 
car than do bagged cars, and the rails 
get reduced terminal costs, crew 
costs, practical elimination of damage 
claims and infestation claims. The 
trucker’s savings are pretty much 
along the same lines—he can use one 
man per truck instead of two; he can 
unload without help at delivery; he 
can haul more pay load per trip. 

The rails started out with the 
transflo car with a long term lease 
to the shipper or receiver. But they 
have changed over and now many 
rail lines are furnishing either cov- 
ered hopper or air slide cars where 
there is an identifiable turn-around 
over their lines. They lease the cars 
from the manufacturer and furnish 
them to mill or bakery. The cars are 
equipped to unload into any kind of 
receiving equipment, and as fast as 
the receiver will take them. I am told 
that a thorough cleaning of an Air 
slide car takes a maximum of eight 
man hours. 

Now what does the baker get out 
of this? After all, he is the customer, 
and if his gain isn’t enough to justify, 
he won't buy in bulk and we can’t 
ship that way. 


—_ 


well 
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Gains for the Baker 

1. Unloading and storage equip- 

ment. That can be quite expensive, 

or pretty low in cost, depending on 
size of operation and method. Depend- 
ing, too, on the kind of building that’s 
available. Without pretending to en- 
gineering knowledge, I’d guess there 
are many instances where a relatively 
simple and inexpensive installation 

would save as much money as a 

much more elaborate and expensive 

one. And the savings are very large 
in most cases. 

1. Sacks. There’s a flat 10 to 15¢ 

to start with. 

2. Labor. The baker's labor saving 
per unit is likely larger than the 
miller’s because of volume. 

3. Flour loss. There’s always loss of 
flour in emptying a sack. 

4. Sanitation. The baker gets the 
accumulated sanitation benefits 
of himself, the hauling agent and 
the miller. 

I've heard the baker’s savings es- 

timated all the way from 15¢ per 
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45¢. Under the 
believe 


unit to as high as 
right cricumstances, I can 
both. 

What size of bakery plant does it 
take to make bulk receiving pay? 
Most of the talk we hear deals only 
in terms of carlots, or at least bulk 
truck lots. 

My own feeling is that the little 
baker has fully as much to gain as 
the big one, and in many cases likely 
more. 

He can get into it for a very small 
investment with either a stationary 
or portable bin, filled by a bulk truck, 
and I will be personally surprised if 
bulk deliveries of as little as twenty- 
five to fifty units do not become 
common. And this brings to mind 
fourth party to this problem—one 
who hasn’t had much attention in 
bulk discussions — the flour jobber. 
And in this category, I’d include the 
mill who does his own distributing 
in any given market. 

This will call for a transfer station 
of some kind. It could be a large set 
of storage tanks — a sort of flour 
terminal elevator, or it could be a 
trackside device to unload from bulk 
cars into trucks or portable bins. This 
sort of development will likely cut 
down the number of jobbers and mills 
serving the smaller trade, but they 
are entitled to that kind of service, 
and most surely someone will offer it. 





N.Y. Retailers 





(Continued from page 12) 
be solved, he cited a specific case 
where both groups get along, out- 


lining the points contributing to the 
success of the firm’s relations pro- 
gram. These points were: mutual 
trust and confidence, forgetting past 
mistakes, realization that welfare de- 
pends on a successful business, the 
understanding by management that 
unions are here to stay, working to- 
gether to build prestige, both having 
a policy of cooperating and sharing 
information, striving for improved 
working conditions and both driving 
a hard bargain but cautious not to 
injure each other. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded Adam Metz of Bakers Mutual 
Insurance Co., Herman Meyer of the 
New York Merchant Bakers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., and representa- 
tives of the staff of the Food Trades 
Vocational High School, New York, 
who gave demonstrations of cake 
decorating. 

In a resolution adopted at the final 
session, the association followed the 
action taken by the ARBA by going 
on record as opposing any amend- 
ments to the Robinson-Patman act 
detrimental to retail bakers. They 
also resolved to continue their efforts 
as an association to oppose any New 
York State legislation interpreted as 
harmful to the bakers. 

On the social side the convention 
featured a fashion show with uni- 
forms by Shane Uniform Co., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind.; a buffet supper and 
dancing, and the banquet, floor show 
and dance concluding the three day 
meeting. The booths of 28 exhibitors 
were open throughout the convention. 

It was announced at the closing 
session that the 1955 meeting of the 
NYSAMRB will be held in Syracuse. 

All officers of the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc. were reelected for anoth- 
er term at the business meeting at 
the closing session of the convention. 


They are: Charles Vogel, Vogel's 
Bakery, Utica, president; Walter G. 
Bauer, Bauer’s Famous Bakery, 


Brooklyn, first vice president; Robert 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE—UNIVERSAL WRAPPER-END 
Plant changeover 











labelers—used 90 days. 
necessitates selling. Regan Bros. Co., Box 
268, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





= — L E SHE ETER MADE BY STEWART 

" rolls Cost $700. Sell $450. 
48 icing screens, cost $500 
0 Equipment used 3 months. 
S. Grand Ave., 








pes o 
Sell $5 
Sonrise Denes Shop, 718 E. 
Springfield, Il 








DANISH BAKERY — BEST IN DULUTH 
Area — $61,000 gross. No night work. 
$14,500 for fixtures and equipment plus 
stock Owner desires cash, some terms. 


Has Puffer-Hubbard Freezer. Start living 
in God's country where hunting and fish- 
ing abound and where hay fever suf- 
ferers find relief Benson Investment Co., 
1931 Nicol‘et Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 





HELP WANTED 








PROMINENT BROKERAGE HOUSE RE- 
quires salesman familiar with New York 
metropolitan area. Good drawing account 
and commission. Car essential. Man un- 
der 40 preferred Address 1877, The 
American Baker, 114 East 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 
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PASTRY BAKERY, NO BREAD BAKED. 
New equipment, store and bakery one 
floor, room for expansion. Grossing $50,- 
000, 6 days, no deliveries, long lease, rent 
$200. Located New Jersey, 16 miles from 
New York City. Asking $32,500 Rend- 
log Sales Co., 75 Broadway, New York 
City; Plaza 7-5345. 








BAKERY WANTED 
~ 


BAKERIES WANTED — WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries Mail us 
sur listings or inquiries. Murr ay Bloom, 

















26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
v ] 














FOR SALE—STANDARD GRADE IMITA+ 
tion Butterscotch Powder. Good condition. 
Write Chr, Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., 
Little Falls, N. Y. 





Johnson, Johnson’s Bakery, Rochester, 
second vice president; Paul Miklusak, 
Royal Bakery, Bronx, third vice pres- 
ident and Carl Stock, Stock’s Bakery, 
srooklyn, treasurer. Peter J. Braida, 
New York, is secretary of the associa- 
tion. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY MOVE 

NEW YORK—The New York of- 
fices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been located since June 1 
at 589 Fifth Ave., where the new 
telephone number is Eldorado 5-7800. 
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Chicago Production Men 


Discuss Quality Control 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club was given a round- 
up on “Quality Control in the Bake 
Shop,” for both wholesale and retail 
bakers at its regular monthly meet- 
ing at the Civic Opera Building the 
evening of May 12. 

The speaker was Frank R. Schwain, 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who told around 60 
members and guests present that the 
production man determines the ex- 
tent to which quality control is prac- 
ticed in a plant. Quality control, he 
reminded, is necessary since premium 
quality can be sold at a premium 
price to realize a premium profit. 

He described the five functions of 
quality control as follows: 

1. Raw materials check. 

2. Formula control. 

3. Setting of product 

standards. 

4. Maintenance of product qual- 

ity standards. 
5. Sanitation. 

During a business session, a slate of 
officers was presented to the club by 
the nominating committee. The chair- 
man was Ralph Mitchell, American 
Bakeries, Inc. The following men 
were nominated as candidates with 
no opposition: Joseph Cryns, Chicago 
Quartermaster Food & Container In- 
stitute, president; Henry Solle, Amer- 
ican Bakeries, Inc., vice president; 
James R. McLaughlin, Ekco Products 
Co., secretary; and Arthur H. Gard- 
ner, Standard Brands, Inc., program 
chairman. 

Rival candidates for the treasurer's 
job are James Bay, Bay Foods, Inc.; 
and Paul Clock, Ward Baking Co. 
The balloting will be held at next 
month’s meeting. 


quality 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN 
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Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18. NEW YORK 


Froneen. an Food Enuchment 
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Bread and Rolls 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 





BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for Information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





‘Tuere are plenty of hazards in the bak- 
ing business, but no baker has to risk er- 
ratic flour performance. By choosing I-H 
flours you get the kind of uniformity that 
BREAD—Your Best and gives your loaf the same consistent quality, 
Cheapest Food day after day. These famous flours are 
bakery-tested and bakery proved. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D.27 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











6 . 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

"THE largest and most modern flour mill lam O n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with trol from Montana Spring Wheat 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 4 


Is, her with h hundred el i i i 
cotati ree oil wet cee arene Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK City 


La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** Lous. 
Miers of Hard and Soft Weasrowr "| | owt acRaNGE LA GRANGE MILLS 














DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS FLOUR S = RED WING, MINNESOTA 


SERVING re Sears INDUSTRY FOR §0) years 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 











the baking industry. Backed by-a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 


and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 


LD feat . 7 
ttf I. MILLING compAN 









WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 
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IS KING 


Another big asset for the buyer of POLAR 
BEAR flour is the degree of personal atten- 
tion his orders get from this milling firm. Our 
customers are necessarily limited in number 
and we give each one the kind of gilt-edge 
service that is hard to find these days. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
Founded by President 
Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 


The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS =z 
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The Bakeshop 


Trouble Shooter 


Many years’ experience as a practicing baker, produc- 
y 


tion expert and as a talent 


ed researcher into the craft and 


business of baking enables the author of The Bakeshop 
Trouble Shooter to speak with authority. A. J. Vander Voort 


has proved his remedies in 


actual back shop experience and 


tempered them by laboratory investigation. He is the head 
of the famous Dunwoody Baking School, and technical 
editor of The American Baker magazine. 


The Trouble Shooter is becoming a classic among baking 
industry publications; it is now in its fourth printing. 


You will find it an invaluable aid in solving production 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur. 
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The American Baker, 
P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


O Bill me 


O Payment is enclosed 


Gentlemen: Please send...... copies of The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter, at $1 each. 


re 
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HELPS YOUR SALESWEN fim 
MAKE THEIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 5 billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirect- 
ly control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER is evi- 
denced by a high renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 
power receptive to your advertis- 
ing message. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 





Patera pecneiene eee 


These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas—its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The American Baker 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NoRTHWESTERN MILLER * FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PropUCTION 
CRrop.ire 











2501 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSASCITY TORONTO 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


“The Flour of the Nation” 
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E are on the threshold of a new harvest. 
The golden grain of a new wheat crop is beginning to flow. And 
this milling company is in an ideal position to pick and choose 
the topnotch wheats for bakery flours. With five million bushels 
of elevator space, the quality of AMERICAN FLOURS is 
backed with storage room enough for a full year’s milling needs. 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 
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AIB Alumni Back 
Boys Town Student 


CHICAGO—The Alumni Assn. of 
the American Institute School of 
Baking will be fairy godmother to 
one citizen of Boys Town, Neb. 

Arrangements had been made with 
the Rt. Rev. Nicholas H. Wegner, di- 
rector of Boys Town, for the selection 
of a student from its baking school 
for further training at AIB, sponsored 
by the Alumni Assn. 

Msgr. Wegner and other members 
of the Boys Town faculty selected 
Ernest Williamson to receive the 
scholarship. In addition to tuition for 
the 20-week course in baking science 
and technology, the scholarship in- 
cludes an allowance for travel and 
living expenses. After he completes 
the course, the Alumni Association 
will assist in placing Mr. Williamson. 

The announcement was made at 
the recent annual dinner meeting in 
Chicago at which Walter Wirth, pres- 
ident of the association, presided. 

The program, for which AIB prin- 
cipal emeritus William Walmsley was 
master of ceremonies, also featured 
the award of an honorary membership 
in the association and a guest speak- 
er. Peter G. Pirrie, member of the 
institute's board of directors and edu- 
cational advisory committee, was pre- 
sented with a certificate of honorary 
membership. 

Louis E. Caster, chairman of the 
institute’s board, reviewed the history 
and functions of the institute, urging 
alumni to cooperate with the pro- 
grams of its departments. 

Named president for a second one- 
year term was Walter J. Wirth, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Melrose Park, III. 
Henry Milroy, Deppe Vienna Baking 
Co., Chicago, Lt. Temple Mayhall, 
U.S. Marine Corps, Washington, and 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 
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Wendell Asbury, Holsum Bread Co., 
Visalia, Cal., are 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
vice presidents, respectively. Charles 
L. Ulie, instructor in the school of 
baking, was reelected secretary and 
treasurer. For a four year term on its 
board of directors, the association 
elected James N. Bay, Bay’s English 
Muffin Corp., Chicago. A total of 212 
attended the meeting. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Florida Bakers Council 


Elects Roy Peters 


TAMPA, FLA.—The Central Flori- 
da Bakers Council, Inc., elected offi- 
cers at the year end meeting last 
month. Those named were: 

President, Roy Peters, general 
manager, Butter Krust Bakeries, 
Inc., Lakeland; vice president, W. D. 
Ogle, manager, American Bakeries 
Co., Orlando; treasurer, Cesar Me- 
dina, president, Holsum Bakers, Inc., 
Tampa; and secretary, L. E. Magee, 
manager, Columbia Baking Co., Or- 
lando. 


Elected to the board of directors 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





were Leo Hughes, Bell Bakeries, Inc., 
Daytona Beach, and Sam Tobe, man- 
ager, Columbia Baking Co., Tampa. 
H. B. Oswald of Tampa was reap- 
pointed executive secretary. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Group 
Renames W. H. Welker 


NEW YORK—William H. Welker, 
sales manager, Swift & Co., has been 
reelected president of the New York 
division No. 5 of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. The group’s 
election meeting was held recently 
at the New York Bakers Club, Inc. 

Everett J. Ranney, American Food 
Laboratories, Inc., was elected to 
replace William A. Lohman, Jr., Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., as vice president. 
Clifford W. Webster, editor, Bakers 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Review, replaced Wayne G. Martin, 
retired eastern states manager for 
the Miller Publishing Co., as secre- 
tary-treasurer and Frank Torrens, 
the Borden Co., replaced Mr. Ranney 
on the executive committee. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 
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[t's rare that your public water supply fails—so rare, in fact, that you 
> just naturally expect uninterrupted service. You have a right to expect the 
same dependability from your flour treatment equipment and processes. 

For that reason, the N-A Flour Service Division, an integrated manu- 
facturing, research and service group, offers a complete, single-responsibility 
flour treatment service. Equipment and materials are backed by over a 
third-of-a-century of experience, and are designed specifically for the job 
they are to do—laboratories are available to work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching and color improvement problems—and a 
competent field organization regularly inspects:the apparatus they supply 
to help you meet emergencies, avoid troubles and enjoy continuous, 
economical operations. 


DYOX 

for flour maturing 

NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 

N-RICHMENT-A 

i for uniform enrichment 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE OPVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES §N PRINCIPAL CITIES 





““Dyox,”” ‘“‘Novadelox’”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-76 

















Said Pastry Jo to Tarty Mame, 
“The way we look is a cryin’ shame, 
no wonder customers pass us by, 


I hope the boss soon finds out why!” 
“I’m sure he will, Mame and Jo, 
but first there’s something he has to know, 


the modern baker . . . a very smart man, 
does his baking in a COCHRAN PAN!” | | , 
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COCHRAN PURE ALUMINUM FOIL PLATES and PANS 












“The Best Thing Next to Food” 


Plates and Pans are an ingredient as important as the dough or filling... 
Cochran Plates and Pans are ideal for every baking need. 


No Rust — No Waste — No Misfits No Cripples — No Storage Problem 
No Off Taste or Soggy Bakery Goods No Transfers — Baking Time Reduced 


STRONG—RIGID—SANITARY—"ADDS A QUALITY LOOK TO QUALITY TASTE!” 
Enter COCHRAN’S WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST! 
Call your COCHRAN DISTRIBUTOR or contact your nearest COCHRAN SALES OFFICE today! 


Cochuan rc FOIL/ PRODUCTS CO. 


DIVISION OF COCHRAN FOIL CO. 


P. O. Box’ 1466, Hippodrome Bldg., 500 Fifth Ave., 712 Wrigley Bldg., 
Louisville 1, Ky. Cleveland 15, Ohio New York 36, N. Y. Chicago 11, Ill. 














